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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 















I BURNT upa batch of my old 

manuscripts last night. I { 

only wonder that I have kept ! 
them so long. They represent my first designs on litera- 
ture. One I had rewritten eleven times, most of them from 
three to five, and all had been rejected more times than they 
6 had been rewritten. I committed them to the flames without a 
pang. ‘They were the apple of my eye not so very many years 
ago. I remember one day when the chimney took fire,— 
‘* burnt out,” I believe the term is,—I rushed to my room and rescued those precious 

manuscripts before I paused to see if it were possible to save the house. 

There may be a few born geniuses who have never been ashamed of anything they 
have ever written, but I am constrained to think that none have been born in this century. 
The common school system has given the death blow to the ready made genius,— it turns 
out scores of graduates that might have posed as geniuses in their own circles fifty or a 
hundred years ago. Robert Louis Stevenson a few months before he died disclaimed the 
proud title of ‘‘a genius,” and yet he admitted modestly, ‘‘ I have done fairly well by hard 
work with my very meager talents.” 

There is one among my now defunct manuscripts, the one I rewrote eleven times, 
that under other circumstances and in other times might have brought me fame. It took 
me five or six years to find out why it was so often found ‘ unavailable ” by magazines and 
newspapers. ‘‘The Golden Hope” was nota bad story. I will confess that now. I had 
it typewritten the other day, signed it with a fictious name, and sent to the OVERLAND. I 
was deathly afraid that the Reader would accept it, but he did not, although I heard him 
remark to the Artist that the story made such an impression that it worried him. 

The Contributor. ‘‘ The Reader must be easily worried.” 

The Reader. ‘‘I was worried because of a certain pathetic undertone that seemed 
to run through it— an appeal for acceptance. . I'read so many manuscripts that I get to 
believe that I feel the author’s thoughts as he wrote.” 
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HAT was my prayer — humble, hopeless prayer ; but it was not always thus, for when 
the ‘*Golden Hope” first went out to try its fortune, it was with a feeling of confi- 

dence that was born of inexperience. I had read Poe and Bret Harte, Howells and 
Stockton, in truth all the story writers, and fondly believed that I should soon be their 
honored compeer. The story was accepted at once and I regretted that I had not sent it 
to the Century instead of the Waverley Magazine; for I noted thaton their editorial letter 
head they spelt ‘* Waverley,” ‘‘ Waverly,”—I could find no authority for any such spell- 
ing. Two weeks later, however, I received the following from the despised Waverly with- 


out the ‘*e.” 

Dear Str:—I regret to inform you that ‘‘ The Golden Hope” is not up to our standard. It is 
wordy and not interesting, except as a personal reminiscence. 

Of course I wrote back a letter that was a masterpiece. I only wish I had acopy of 
it. Had the ‘** Golden Hope” been half as vigorous, it would have been accepted. I did 


however preserve the reply : 

Dear Sitr:— My criticism was not sarcastic, but simply the truth. I am sorry your story was 
marred. I tried to bring it up to publication standard, and failed; but I have done no real mischief, as 
in any case you could not find a publisher as it stands. As for ‘‘ personal enmity,”— you show an utter 
lack of experience in literary matters if you fancy that an editorial opinion is ever biased by anything 
except the quality of matter submitted for judgment. Had not the neat appearance of MS. misled me, I 
should have returned it at once, as you suggest; but, judging by a casual glance, I thought it satisfactory, 
and retained it for final examination — when I discovered my error. 


I noted with fiendish delight that the editor had accepted the story, evidently without 


reading, simply because of its ‘* neat appearance.” 

I forthwith dispatched it to Lippincott’s Magazine. It was promptly returned with 
the regulation refusal billet doux. It was my first acquaintance with this important ad- 
junct of the editorial rooms. I hugged to my soul the phrase,— ‘‘ The rejection of a 
manuscript does not therefore imply any lack of literary merit.” I was still hopeful, 
albeit a bit arrogant. I mailed it to McClure. It came back. I demanded a criticism, 
too arrogantly, I fear, and I got it. Here it is: — 

Dear Sir: — This effort is very ambitious, far too much so. The writer evidently has such an ex- 
alted opinion of his genius that he entirely ignores, not only the great law of the editorial and compos- 
ing rooms, that manuscript is to be written on one side of the paper only, but he indulges in a variety 
of spelling that would give the printer or proof-reader an unnecessary amount of correcting. He also 
jumbles up his moods and tenses in a way that may suit him, but in no wise meets the requirements of 
literature. 

He has evidently modeled his style after Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) or some writer of that 
ilk, and like all imitators he has caught the faults of that class without acquiring any of the redeeming 
points. He knows nothing of actual life, of that I am certain; he magnifies the little everyday inci- 
dents of his very near boyhood to too great an extent, and when he comes to speak of man’s estate and 
work, he is forced to draw on hjs imagination or on hearsay testimony for his facts. 

The whole performance exhibits no trace of originality in style or expression, and the very care- 
lessness displayed in getting up the manuscript proves the writer to be an intense egotist. 

What this party could do if he were to cease being a copyist and not go in beyond his depth when 
he does write, and take a reasonable amount of pains with his manuscript, I cannot say,—but I con- 
sider this production worthless, except for kindling purposes. A. D. Bariie. 


My Dear Srr:— My reader wrote this. It may be very unjust and wrong. I do not say. I 
have n't read the story. Sincerely yours, S. 8S. McCiure. 


I confess I was dashed and sobered. After having a number of small tales printed 
in a country newspaper, the editor of which I knew, I rewrote ‘‘ The Golden Hope,” 
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and renamed it ‘* The Golden Hazard,’’—‘‘ Hope” had failed me. Yet I had faith in 
the tale. I decided to be more cautious in the future. I sent it to Dr. T. Munson 
Coan of New York, with fifteen dollars, for professional revision. 

In time it came back edited, accompanied by the following letter:— 

My Dear Sir:—I inclose herewith your story, and you will see that I have not spared pains in en- 
deavoring to edit it so that it may be available for one of the great magazines. I would, however, send 
it first to the Harpers, who publish four periodicals, in either of which it might find place. The Century 
audience is a little more prudish than the Harper’s, and some of the old maids would doubtless object 
to the element in it “that gives it pith,” as you say. The story has a fair chance. Put it in type- 
writer before offering it; this makes a difference with the favor of editors. 

I send receipt for check as requested. 

It was refused in turn by Harper’s and Frank Les/ie’s, then it was dispatched to the 
Century. Again it came back and again I asked, politely this time, for a criticism, which 
was awarded me :— 

Dear Srr:— Mr. Gilder wishes us to give you 4 slight idea of the impression your story made upon 
us, and we hasten to say that the impression was not altogether unpleasing. 

The main difficulty is, we think, that your work is yet unformed and a little careless. You have 
not striven for unity with your whole strength. It strikes us that you have chosen a difficult subject, — 
one that would demand the highest skill to make artistic and interesting, You do not care to publish 
careless, amateur work. Genius is a good thing, but experience and hard work and a few failures are 
good too. With you we sincerely hope that all these things but the failure may yet be found. 


Still I persisted,—more times than I care to admit. Then I filed it away and read it 
over at least once a year. Since then I have had several opportunities to accept it my- 
self, but never have, and last night ‘‘The Golden Hazard,” ze ‘‘ Hope,” had its auto 
da fe. 

The Parson. ‘‘ Is this touching tale intended as a warning or a stimulant ?” 

The Contributor. ‘‘ Or as a monument to blasted hopes and canceled postage.” 


HE Poet. ‘*No more touching than the letters I have been in receipt of from one of 
our poets of the Sierra within the past week. My heart goes out to the poet, and 
while knowing that the forms for this number are full, Iam going to ask you to listen 
while I read both his letters and his verse. 
The Reader. ‘* Wait a moment, until I ask Joaquin Miller in.” 
The Poet reads: — 


VisauiA, March 16th 95. 

Epitor OVERLAND Montuty, SAN Francisco, CAL 

Dr Sir. 

I enclose you two Poems. “Pardon the use of the word in connection with such Rhymes.” 
I sent them first to a newspaper because I did not think that I, ‘‘a laboring man,” could write lines 
that would be accepted by a magazine, And they might be permitted space in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner in the Farm department of a Daily, weekly Edition, but they were refused. I send the same Poem 
(Pardon again) to you, along with another that I have never chanced to the light of the printers fire. 
Have long been a writer of Verse. Such as they are. But realizing my deficience in schooling have 
not annoyed the Publishers. But at present am out of employment and very much in need. Selected 
two of my best and try to realize something upon them, If they are, “one or both” worthy of space 
in your colums please accept of them, at your own price. 

I am not exactly on the tramp, but very close to it. Came down from Whitman County Wa hing- 
ton horse back. Aloag the East side of the Cascades, and Sierri Nevada’s. Have been Nineteen hun- 
dred miles in the saddle. Am trying to make my way back. Too many men in this State and too 
little work. Have 75c left, and the Poney I rode from Oregon. So you ean see that your letter is 
looked forward to with considerable anxiety. If they are unworthy space in your colums. Please point 
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out the trouble io me. In my supreme ignorance I cant see it. I have compared some of mine, with 
many that I have read, and “to me” they compared quite favorably. I send you self address envelope 
and paper, to make reply with. 


Please be prompt. 
Excuse the Pencil. I had no pen. Am lying on the roadside, with my saddle blanket for a desk. 


Yours sincerely, 
P.S. Have never offered this poems before. Had kept thinking “foolishly” that I might enter it 
in some prize contest for unknown verse writers. It is lacking no doubt but I can’t find it. 





P.S. Take it at what you consider it worth. 
Have read it to several people, years ago, and presented one, or two with copys. And cautioned 
them not to let it be published, you may say it was a useless precaution. 


The Poem: — 
THAT’S WHAT. 


I'll kiss her pretty lips. I must 


I gave her everything I had 
She wouldn’t think of such 


My life, my very soul 








I wrote her verses good, and bad 
Both timidly, and bold 

I begged her earnestly, and kind 
To come and share my lot 


No never, never could she trust 
I shouldn’t ask so much 

T’was while I eat my breakfast, when 
The coldest shake, I got 


She kissed another fellow then 
That’s What. 


Her love she said was ever mine 
That's What. 


I’ll give her other presants yet 
I’ve been ransacking my brain 
To find something pretty I can get 

When I return again 
Shall I give my Nellie roses red 
Or a sweet for-get-me-not 
No, Ill give her hell instead 
That’s What. 


‘Two days later I received a second letter complaining of the non arrival of his check 
and some ‘‘ Stray Thoughts” written at the post-office window while waiting for the letter 


that never came :— 
STRAY THOUGHTS. 


I sent them what I thought to be I tried to think some future plan 
Insured reply a cirtainty Tried to think the Overland 

They’ ll an’s out of courticy Would be on time to greet me, and 
They surely can not fail What fools these mortals be 

I lined up with the other folk ‘To believe such lines as mine would float 
With firm belief. Until t’was broke Far better lines are often wrote 

The clerk from out the window spoke And never bring a dollar note 

There was nothing in the mail. To unknown scribes like me. 


I did not stagger in my walk 

Did not turn as white as chalk 

Nor as a wierid Specter stalk 

Phantom lik away 

But crestfallen straight. I strode from there 
And mounted on my little mare 

Rode __ to be alone away off here 

To await another day.” 


The Office Boy. ‘* Proof.” 

















SHASTA FROM THE NEW TRAIL. 


PATH-FINDING 


UP SHASTA. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW TRAIL. 


‘<PHILIP, why don’t you climb Mount 
Shasta ?” 

*¢ What fer?” 

This Yankee answer came, in mild sur- 
prise, from a young fellow of about sixteen. 
We found, however, that it was but a re- 
flex of the general sentiment of the people 
who live within sight of California’s noblest 
mountain. One bright old lady said, ‘‘ No, 
there ain’t never been any of our folks up 
the butte, though we’ ve lived about here for 
thirty-five years.” 

Hundreds of visitors come every year to 
gaze upon its lofty crest. It furnishes the 
streams and springs and general charm of 
all that country; without Shasta the country 
round about would be prosaic indeed. Yet 
people who live near it rarely climb it, and 
it is locally known as the ‘* butte.” 

So it happened that when members of our 
little party, camping on the McCloud twen- 


ty-five miles east of Sisson, discussed the 


! The illustrations, taken expressly for the OVERLAND, 
are from photos by the author. 


climbing ot Shasta, it was generally pooh- 
poohed; for no party had ever started for 
Shasta from where we were, all previous ex- 
peditions having had Sisson as an initial 
point. Yet we decided to try it, and after 
a time, secured horses, a camp outfit, and a 
guide. In the latter, Will Russell, we were 
particularly fortunate. 

The horses and outfit came from one 
Jonah, an elderly inhabitant; a thin, wiry 
man, with a down East accent and gray 
chin whiskers. Jonah had a characteristic 
which might be termed ‘‘ perverted firm- 
ness.” He announced that he would ac- 
company the expedition as far as camp, and 
that he would take with him a young Ger- 
man, named August Shack, who lived in 
Squaw Valley. Our own party consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund S. Gray, Mr. Chas. 
M. Belshaw, andthe writer. The two former 
had climbed Tallac, and were willing to try 
something more difficult. Mr. Belshaw had 
been up Fujiama. As for myself, I had 








PREPARING THE PACK HORSE. 


already ascended eight of California’s moun- 
tains. We were not exactly ‘‘ tenderfeet.” 

Our journey commenced at 8 a. m., on 
August 21st, 1894. There were in the ex- 
pedition seven persons, seven horses, and 
** Daisy ”"—a hound,—for she insisted on 
coming along. 

Our provisions and camp equipage were 
placed in a spring wagon, to which were at- 
tached Jonah’s pair of blacks. We traveled 
for three hours over the stage road directly 
toward Sisson’s, and then took a hay-road 
that branched from it, going north toward 
the mountain. This by-road had for the 
most part been cut through a thick growth 
of manzanita to the upper meadows at the 
edge of the timber. We there reached a 
spot where the wagon must be abandoned, 
and after a hearty lunch, the work of 
‘** packing” two of the horses began, which 
Jonah insisted on superintending, and he 
took so much time that we grew anxious; 
for Mud Creek Cafion must be crossed be- 
fore sundown. 

At last, however, we were off, Russell 
ahead, leading one of the pack-horses. We 
were to follow up a dry ravine, and through 
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the woods, until we reached the Stewart 
trail, which had been previously traversed 
by the Geodetic Survey. Of the country 
between the meadows and the Stewart trail 
we knew nothing, except from hearsay. We 
crossed and recrossed the ravine, making 
little headway, and once it seemed as if we 
had reached a place where farther progress 
with pack animals would be impossible. An 
immense pine lay across our course, and on 
one side rose an insurmountable cliff. 

Russell had been over the Stewart trail, 
and soon announced that we had left the 
trackless wilderness and were on the trail. 
We had to take his word for it, however, for 
we could only find an occasional weather- 
beaten hoof print. 

John Muir and Clarence King, the prin- 
cipal authorities on Mount Shasta, know 
nothing of the Stewart trail, and very little 
is generally known in regard to it, therefore 
I have endeavored to collect authentic in- 
formation on the subject. The ordinary 
way of ascending the mountain is to go in 
almost a direct line from Sisson to the sum- 
mit, by what is known as the Sisson trail. 
This route entails a climb of about five miles 
on foot, much of the way over blinding 
snow and ice. The trip is made in two 
days by the Sisson trail, while it takes three 
by way of the Stewart trail. By the latter 
route, however, it is only necessary to climb 
a mile and a half on foot, and scarcely any 
of that distance through snow. Had we 
started from Sisson to come by this trail we 
should have followed the Sisson trail to 
within about two miles of the old Sisson 
camp, and would then have left the old 
trail by turning sharply to the right and fol- 
lowing around the upper edge of the timber 
to the spot where we now were. 

The first ascent by way of the Stewart 
trail was made September roth, 1883, by 
Gilbert Thompson, Chief of the United 
States Geodetic Survey, and Thomas Wat- 
son. The men actually took two mules to 
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the top of the mountain, that is, to within 
a couple of hundred feet of its very apex. 
How and why they did it, is past comprehen- 
sion. In fact, after making the ascent, it 
seemed so utterly impossible, that I asked 
Mr. E. D. Stewart, the best posted man at 
Sisson, if it was a fact, and he assured me 
that it is true. Then, unless some one is 
mistaken, the California mule can equal the 
far-famed chamois as a climber. 

The route was next followed on Septem- 
ber 15th, 1884, by Professors Diller and 
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Says Mr. Stewart: ‘* J. H. Sisson told me 
that he made a trip to and across Mud 
Creek from his house in the summer of 
1876, but he did not find the way from 
Mud Creek up to our camp.” 

Such then is a history, now for the first 
time published, of the trail we were about 
to travel. 

We entered a stretch of wild country, the 
rugged slopes of the mountain lying just 
above us and the great forest far below. By- 
and-by we came to a narrow defile a hun- 





VIEW FROM THE EAST SIDE OF MUD CREEK CANON, SHOWING A SECTION 
OF THE CANON AND THE FALLS, 


Richsecher and five others, under guidance 
of Mr. Stewart, who tells me that they did 
not get to the top, as the wind blew so hard 
they could proceed no farther than Lunch 
Rock. Seven years elapsed before another 
party attempted Shasta by this route, and in 
1891, on August 12th and 22d, respectively, 
two parties made the trip. In August of 
1892 Mr. Mark Sibley Severance and party 
approached the mountain this way, and two 
years elapsed before our expedition came, 
—the sixth that ever followed this trail across 
Mud Creek Cajion. 


dred yards long, named ‘‘ The Gate.” 
Here we came upon our first snow, and 
Squaw Creek, which rises just above us 
and comes down in a series of charming 
little cascades. 

It was nearly dusk when we reached the 
brink of Mud Creek Cajfion, which is the 
only place for miles where the cafion can be 
crossed. We had just about daylight enough 
to light us safely over. So down we started, 
Russell leading a horse and making the trail. 
The slope is so steep that the pack-horses 
could scarcely retain their balance; cer- 
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tainly no sane person would attempt to 
ride down. We stretched out in a long 
line, Mrs. Gray bringing up the rear. 
Those of us who were in the lead kept a 
constant lookout for rolling stones, one of 
which I escaped by a hair’s breadth. We 
shuddered to think what might have hap- 
pened and kept stricter watch. Our advice 
to any subsequent party would be to make 
the descent one at a time. 

The ascent on the other side was up a 
steep and narrow ridge, which starts almost 
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denly Russell gave the cheery cry of 
‘*Camp,”’ and on a little knoll, shut in 
from the wind on north and west by stunted 
pines, we gladly halted after our five miles 
tramp and climb. 

The horses were unloaded, and prepara- 
tions made for supper. We gathered wood 
and made a rousing fire. There was water 
in plenty, not a stone’s throw away, fresh 
from the everlasting snows. 

The lady member of the party had stood 
the trip well, and we ensconced her in a 





ON THE TRAIL, 


at the creek bottom. We crossed the main 
stream and then a branch, and proceeded 
some distance up the slope. It was now 
dark and the stars were out. Our guide 
asked if we should go on. The wind 
soughed mournfully through the treetops, 
and a sense of our utter isolation came over 
us. We answered that if he could take us 
to camp, we were ready to follow. 

The trees became smaller, and presently 
the pines were no larger than a good-sized 
shrub as we laboriously ascended. Sud- 


warm corner and dubbed her the ‘* Daughter 
of the Regiment.” 

As Jonah unrolled the ‘‘ beddin’” he 
grumbled about ‘‘ that Mud Creek Cajion.” 

*« Tf I’d ’a’ knowed,” he said, ‘* what that 
place was, there would n’t no hoss o’ mine 
ever come acrost it. There ain’t money 
enough in Sis-ki-you County to ever git 
me over that cafion agin.” 

It was a glorious night, and though the 
wind blew cold over the mesa from towards the 
Mud Creek Glacier on the west, we scarcely 
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felt it in our sheltered retreat. In the great 
vault of heaven above us it seemed as if 
the stars had never shone so brilliantly. 
To the south and east were the silhouettes 
of far-away mountains, and here and there 
in the distance a forest fire made color for this 
picture of the night. With cautions from 
Jonah ‘‘ not to let the beddin’ get too near 
the fire,” we were soon wrapped in slumber. 

Next morning we were early astir; for 
we were to essay the top of the mountain. 
Looking upward, we saw the only natural 
approach to Shasta’s peak, and Shasta is so 
guarded by fearful barriers as to leave only 
two possible ways, excepting an abandoned 
route by the way of the crater. The 
natural highway to Shasta is a lava ridge, 
lying between the Mud Creek Glacier on 
the west and the Ash Creek Glacier on the 
east, and by this route, while vast fields of 
snow lie on every side, it is not necessary 
to pass through more than a few yards of 
it, and that is when nearing the head of the 
Whitney Glacier near the summit. 

We knew that all who had previously 
come this way had ridden to Lunch Rock, 
which is not more than a mile and a half 
from the top. When it came time to start 
we found but one horse saddled, and for 
once we viewed Jonah’s ‘‘ perverted firm- 
ness” with a feeling quite different from 
that which it had hitherto provoked. He 
allowed the lady member of the party a 
horse, but the rest must walk. In vain we 
tried to hold him to his contract, the old 
man was obdurate. 

We had little time to argue, so leaving 
Jonah, we started, Mrs. Gray riding old Jim. 
We made a detour to the westward at 
first, and in so doing passed close to the 
brink of the chasm where lies the Mud 
Creek Glacier. We struck a narrow trail, 
made long ago by horses, which winds 
round and round the ridge, gradually as- 
cending. Our feet constantly sank in the 
loose lava rock, and we could not go far 
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without resting, for the air was getting 
‘* light.” The wind blew cold and biting, 
and sometimes, between the rarefied air and 
the wind, we were compelled to get down 
almost to the ground inorder to get breath 
enough to goon. As we got higher our 
hearts’ beats were quite audible. 

Each carried a flask of strong cold tea, 
for this air generates a constant thirst, and 
eating snow is not advisable,—it certainly 
would not do to take any alcoholic drink in 
these altitudes, as the heart’s action is al- 
ready at so high a tension. 

Finally we reached Lunch Rock, a huge 
lump of sandstone. This rock is supposed 
to resemble a lunch table, but the less lunch 
one eats here on the way up the mountain, 
the better he will feel. We rested for a 
short time under its shelter while the cold 
wind swept over our heads. No matter 
how warm the dayin the valleys below, it 
is always cold here,—in proof of which, we 
found ice in the shadows of the rock. Old 
Jim, the horse, was left under the lee of an- 
other rock, a quarter of a mile back, forthe 
‘* Daughter of the Regiment” could ride no 
farther in the fierce wind. 

We had brought with us a mirror, with 
which to signal from the utmost summit to 
our friends across Squaw Valley on the Mc- 
Cloud. We had told them to watch for a 
flash from us between 12 m. and 1: 30 p. m. 
Three flashes in quick succession would 
mean, ‘‘All is well.” We knew that we 
could not reach the summit now before 3 
p. m., so decided to flash from Lunch Rock. 
Our friends saw the signal. 

We soon realized what an advantage the 
few former parties who had come this way 
had had over us. Having ridden to Lunch 
Rock, a distance of about five miles from 
camp, they had been comparatively fresh 
for the hard climbing to follow. We felt as 
though we had come twenty miles, instead 
of five, so tiring had been the tramp in 
this altitude through the loose lava rock. 
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So far we had aver- 
aged about a mile an 
hour, but it took us 







fully an hour anda 

half to cover the next 

on THe mile, which was up 
CREST. 

rocky steps, some- 

times at an angle of 

forty-five degrees. Often our 

path lay over a field of bowl- 

ders. We could not take more than a 

dozen steps without stopping to take breath. 

It was during this last mile and a half 
that we experienced the series of 
disappointments common to nearly 
all mountain climbers, that of look- 
ing forward to the highest spot in 
sight only to find on attaining it 
another goal far ahead. 

After a time the rough traveling 
gave way to gentle slopes of loose 
lava rock, and ahead came to view 
a jagged crag, and on its highest 
point, the government monument, 
its copper cap bright in the after- 
noon sun. This monument was 
placed here in 1878 by the Coast 
Survey, and marks the spot that 
lies 14,440 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The welcome sight lent fresh 
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Up Shasta. 


soon tramping through the snow at the head 
of the great Whitney Glacier. 

We deviated from our course a moment 
to look at the hot springs, which come hiss- - 
ing from fissures in the rocks, and fill the 
air about with sulphurous vapor. We 
melted some snow in a cup, and had the 
only drink since morning, except that 
dreadful tea. 

It is hard to realize that it was in the 
smudge about these fumaroles that John 
Muir and Jerome Fay were compelled to 
pass one April night during a snow storm on 
the mountain. To these vapors, the last 
reminder of the fearful volcanic forces 
that brought this grand mountain into ex- 
istence, the world owes much; for they 
saved Muir’s life at a time it could ill have 
been spared. 

After resting a few moments we attempted 
the last couple of hundred feet. For about 
half that distance we went up an incline 
over loose lava, and then came a steep 
climb over jagged rocks. Daisy, the dog, 


wanted to get to the top, and we gave 
her some help, and then with a joyous 





vigor to our limbs, and we were 
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wag of her tail she stood upon the sum- 
mit. 

It was now about three p. m. and we 
could not tarry,—for camp was far away. 
After writing our names and a brief account 
of our trip in the register, which we found 
in a sheet-iron cache, we turned to the 
great panorama below. 

The view in every direction suggests a 
vastness which 
one can hardly 
realize. Direct- 
ly below, are 
Shasta, Straw- 
berry, Huckle- 
berry, and other 
valleys. Most 
prominent of the 
mountains, be- 
cause of its prox- 
imity, stands 
Lassen’s Butte, 
sixty miles to the 
southeast; while 
on Oregon soil 
loom the cones 
of Mounts Jef- 
ferson, Pitt, and 
the Three Sis- 
ters. Southward 
the Sierra Ne- 
vada tumbles in 
grand confusion, 
and on a clear 
day its peaks can 
be seen for near- 
ly two hundred 
miles. The famous lava beds, the scene 
of the Modoc war, lie to the northeast, in 
which direction also are the Rhett and 
Klamath lakes. To the west and southwest 
rise the Trinity, Scott, and Siskiyou moun- 
tains, with the Coast Range, far beyond. 
The valley of the Sacramento is spread be- 
fore us. 

As may be imagined, our descent was 
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made in less than half the time our ascent 
had taken. After reaching Lunch Rock, 
Belshaw, Shack, and I, began to take short 
cuts, instead of following the horse path, 
and finally we plunged boldly down through 
the loose lava rock, to the westward of the 
course. We found it no easy work in some 
places. Belshaw and Shack each took 
tumbles in crossing snow fields. 

Arriving at 
camp, we found 
Belshaw there 
ahead of us. 
The three oth- 
ers with the 
horse came a 
half hour later. 

From the sum- 
mit we could 
look down the 
east side of Mud 
Creek Cajion, 
and had ob- 
served that for 
a long distance 
the forest seem- 
ed to part along 
the middle of 
the ridge, leav- 
inga natural ave- 
nue. We saw 
too, that the 
chance for good 
traveling was 
finally lost in 
the chaparral 
zone. After 
this came forests, the traveling through 
which we could only guess at, with more 
brush beyond. Kavanaugh’s field, a large 
open spot, could be seen a little farther on. 
If we could reach that, the rest of the way 
would be easy. August Shacks’ cabin is just 
beyond Kavanaugh’s field, and August knew 
the country well thereabout. He was sure 
we could reach our destination by this new 
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route in much less time than it would take 
us by the way we had come. We unani- 
mously determind to become path-finders 
and discoverers on our ownaccount. Jonah 
presently appeared, somewhat nettled be- 
cause no one came when he siouted. We 
broached our project to him, telling him he 
could get his wagon any time. Jonah, how- 
ever, was obstinate and refused to become a 
party to our scheme. No one had ever 
been down that ridge, he said, and it was 
doubtful if we could get down that way. 

Next morning, Belshaw, after sleeping on 
the project, concluded that as he must start 
for San Francisco on the second day there- 
after, he would not attempt to return by 
the new and uncertain route proposed, much 
as he was inclined to. Gray and I re- 
mained firm in our resolve. So Belshaw 
and Jonah returned by the way we had 
come, crossing Mud Creek and so on back 
to the wagon. They took August Schack 
with them, much to his regret, as he had 
great faith in our new route, which led past 
his cabin. 

It was witha feeling of exhilaration that 
we bid the other three goodby and set off 
down the ridge on the east side of Mud 
Cafion, through a territory never before 
traveled. Russell rode ahead with an ax on 
his shoulder. I wondered if any lady had 
ever taken as adventurous a trip about 
Shasta as Mrs. Gray started on that morn- 
ing. 

As we rode down the ridge, the forest 
opened on either side, making a natural 
lane some three miles long. We named 
this lane ‘‘ The Avenue.” During the trip 
down this highway we stopped often for 
views. We saw where immense slides had 
taken place on the opposite side of the cajion, 
and in looking back towards the mountain, 
we got a grand view of Mud Creek Caijion. 
From here we obtained the finest view of 
Shasta to be observed from any point; clear- 
cut, stately, and without intervening hills. 


This view is here presented to the world for 
the first time, and I trust some artist may 
go there to paint it. 

Deer and other game make their home 
near ** The Avenue,” undisturbed. Their 
tracks and sleeping places are on every side, 
but we made so much noise that only three 
deer were seen. 

Finally we left the timber and reached 
the chaparral, which seemed to present a 
barrier to farther progress. Manzanita 
growing thickly from three to eight feet high 
stood before us, not to mention ceanothus, 
cherry, and chincopin. This brush ex- 
tended before us for two miles. We 
plunged boldly into it, our horses forcing 
their way. Frequently our clothes and 
saddles were nearly torn away, and once a 
stirrup was pulledoff. Sometimes we found 
the brush thin in places and made good 
headway. 

With pardonable elation the little party 
at last drew rein for repairs at the edge of 
the lower timber. We had managed to get 
through that dreaded chaparral with only 
one resort to the ax. Of course there was 
plenty of brush ahead, but it was sufficient- 
ly scattering to make traveling easy. 

For a couple of miles we picked our way. 
Presently we came to faintly marked paths, 
covered by the leaves of many seasons. 
They may be old cattle trails, or perhaps 
they were made long ago by elk. We fol- 
lowed, knowing they must lead to water. 
We had gone perhaps a mile, when sud- 
denly we came upon a stream of pure water, 
flowing about two hundred miner’s inches. 
As we approached, we found that this stream 
bubbled from under the roots of a great 
pine and was the source of Elk Creek. 

After spending an hour over our lunch, 
we took up our journey, the way growing 
easier. Finally we came to Kavanaugh’s 
field, which we could see so plainly from 
the mountain. Presently we passed August 
Shack’s cabin. Just beyond we came to 
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fresh bear tracks in the road. We reached 
the stage road, and at 2:30 p. m. gavea 
comcerted whoop as we approached our des- 
tination. 

The other section of the party arrived at 
6:30 p. m., so dust-covered and weary that 
we had not the heart to boast of our achieve- 
ments. 

The dog was so tired that she could not 
find a spot soft enough to lie on, until one 
of the ladies put her on a haycock and 
covered her with hay. I wonder what 
Daisy’s opinion of Shasta is, any way ? 

lf you would climb Shasta simply for the 
sake of saying you have done it, you may be 
disappointed. Perhaps you will not reach 
the summit at all, for be it known that half 
the people who have attempted Shasta have 
failed, sometimes the guide being the only 
one of a party to reach the monument and 
inscribe the names in the register. Yet 
Shasta is kind tothe real lover of nature and 
mountains, amply repaying him for his toil 
if he be of sound health and the possessor 
of good lungs. And Shasta will be easier of 
access in the future. 

Our finding of a new way from camp to 
Squaw Valley is destined, I feel sure, to 
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prove the most important discovery about 
Shasta since the Geodetic Survey, in mak- 
ing the trip across Mud Creek Cajion, found 
the way up the lava ridge to the monument. 
At a comparatively small cost, a trail could 
be brushed out from above Kavanaugh’s 
field to camp, as it would only be necessary 
to cut a passage through a few miles of 
chaparral to the Avenue, when a natural 
trail can be followed. The ascent is here 
so gradual, the view of the mountain so fine, 
and Mud Creek Cafion so awe-inspiring, 
that if the trail is once built, the old and 
much written Sisson route will be abandoned. 
What mountain climber will care to tramp 
miles over blinding snow, when he can ride 
over a good trail to a camp at ten thousand 
feet elevation, and next day continue his 
ride to within a mile and a half of the summit ? 
Once a trail has been built, I am satisfied 
the route will prove so practicable that a 
wagon road will follow. 

Mt. Shasta with its surrounding woods, 
should be, and I hope will be, set apart as 
a national park ; for it is the most pictur- 
esque mountain in the United States, and 
as such should have the same protection as 
that afforded to Yosemite. 

George S. Meredith. 





SILENCE. 


Goppess of dusky brow, 
Refuge of broken hearts, 
Healer of them that grieve,— 
The veil that thy fingers weave, 
The balm that thy touch imparts, 
Grant, I beseech of thee, now. 


S. W. Eldredge. 








EX-SENATOR DOLPH. 


MEMORABLE CONTESTS FOR OREGON SENATORSHIPS. 


DOLPH’S DEFEAT. 


A SraTE legislature generally meets in a 
blaze of glory and expires in an agony of 
disappointment At the opening of the 
session, the capitol is thronged with a 
multitude of candidates for positions to be 
bestowed by the organization, from pages to 
speaker and from State veterinary to United 
States senator. 

A month before the Oregon legislature 
met this year, it was known that there 
would be a fierce struggle for the senator- 


ship. A successor to Joseph Nestor Dolph 
would have to be chosen, and while the 
Senator’s recent action on a great railroad 
land grant had aroused all the anti-monopo- 
lists in the State against him, the continuous 
efforts of the Administration to establish its 
gold monopoly policy forced all the silver 
men in the State to demand the election of 
a senator less hostile to the white metal 
money than Dolph’s record had shown him 
to be. These two clouds, at first no larger 
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than a man’s hand, arose suddenly and 
unexpectedly to obscure the fair sky of the 
Senator’s hopes, and out of the conjunction 
of their forces flashed the lightning of his 
defeat. 

Insubordination to party caucuses is bred 
in the bone of Oregon senatorial politics. 
Factious and bitter contests have been the 
rule almost without exception. After the 
Union victory of 1860, Colonel E. D. 
Baker and David 
Logan were the Re- 
publican choice for 
senatorial candi- 
dates. 
elected, but Logan 
set aside for 
James W. Nesmith, 
Democrat, 
whose vote, as 
shown in Blaine’s 


Baker was 
was 


a war 


history, on several 
very important oc- 
casions was thrown 
on the side of the 
North and the 
Union. Senator 
Nesmith made it 
the proud boast of 
his life that as sen- 
ator, he voted for 
every man and ev- 
ery dollar that was 
called for by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the 
great struggle for 
the preservation ofthe Union. The agree- 
ment between the Republicans and war 
Democrats, resulting in the election of 
Senator Nesmith was never regretted by the 
people of Oregon. 

The brilliant career of Oregon’s most 
brilliant public man was ended when Colonel 
Baker fell in the disastrous battle of Ball’s 
Bluff. He is familiar to the Pacific Coast 
as a man possessed of extraordinary gifts 
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of eloquence, who on the occasion of 
his funeral oration over the dead body 
of Broderick in San Francisco, almost 
stirred the vast assemblage to bloody 
riot. He was lawyer, soldier, frontiersman, 
tribune of the people, in one man. He 
wrote a letter to a friend in Oregon, that 
‘‘an Irishman with a gift of gab,” would 
like to come and help make a canvas of the 
State, and so endeared himself to the people 
that he was chosen 
senator before he 
had gained a legal 
residence in the 
State. The vacan- 
cy caused by his 
death was filled by 
the appointment of 
Benjamin Harding, 
a man of fair abil- 
ity, but not a suc- 
cessful _ politician. 
; George H. Wil- 
; liams was the next 
senator chosen, and 
in turn became 
President Grant’s 
Attorney General 
and was appointed 
by him Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme 
Court of the Uni- 
ted States, but was 
not confirmed. He 
stood higher in 
point of ability, 
as indicated by the honors shown him, 
than any man who ever sat in the Sen- 
ate from Oregon, having the only Cab- 
inet position ever reached by a Pacific 
Coast man, besides being a member of the 
Reconstruction Committee, sitting in the 
impeachment of Johnson, and serving as a 
member of the High Joint Commission on 
the Alabama claims. 
In the next legislature, Governor Gibbs 
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and John H. Mitchell were the candidates, 
Gibbs receiving the caucus nomination. On 
the first ballot a few Mitchell men bolted, 
and holding the balance of power, they 
prevented an election until H. W. Corbett, 
the Portland millionaire, appeared and was 
chosen as a compromise candidate. 

A large portion of what was known as 
‘*the left wing of Price’s army,” had left 
Missouri in the sixties and settled in 
Oregon. They made their influence felt in 
the election of several senators who were 
Democrats. Among these were Colonel 
J. K. Kelly, James H. Slater, and L. F. 
Grover. The first developed from a bitter 
partisan into a moderate, steady statesman, 
going through his term with credit. Grover 
as governor, was involved in the scandal of 
Tilden’s attempt to capture the electoral 
vote of Oregon. Slater proved a clean and 
conservative man, and it was fortunate for 
Oregon that most of the Democrats sent to 
sit in the upper chamber of the national 
Congress were of that stripe, and refused to 
help the Bourbons and Hotspurs of the 
South do much mischief. L. F. Grover 
was chosen senator by the Democrats while 
serving as governor. He was the caucus 
nominee and was elected after a_ short 
sharp fight. Great scandals and charges of 
bribery and corruption grew out of the 
struggle. A senatorial investigation was 
made by a special committee, of which 
Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, was chair- 
man. It resulted in a Scotch verdict of 
not considered proven. 

We now come to what may be termed the 
era of the Pacific corporations in politics. 
The first railroad had crossed the continent 
and lines were pushed into Oregon. A 
different class of immigration resulted. 
The best keen, active, loyal business blood 
of the northern Middle States began to 
mingle freely with the generations of true 
Oregonians, and new elements were thrown 
into the political composition of the State. 
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The commercial aspect of politics was 
developed and the votes of members of the 
legislature began to have more nearly a 
fixed or fixable value. Ben Holliday, 
described as shrewd and energetic, lavish 
and corrupt, set up as a political dictator 
and veritable Duke of Portland. For a 
time Holliday was railroad king, political 
boss, and controlled the entire machinery 
of the State. He went so far as to select 
candidates of both parties for the legislature 
in the several counties and run both the 
Republican and Democratic papers. When 
the time came to select the next senator, he 
had promised the office to both of the lead- 
ing candidates, John H. Mitchell and H. 
W. Corbett, and was himself a dark horse. 
Caucuses had proven so unreliable as a 
means of securing elections that none was 
held. Mitchell was in the lead on the first 
ballot and a hard fight began. Holliday 
leased the finest residence in Salem and 
kept open house for his friends, and they 
were legion. It was a contest of sociability 
and pure good fellowship, and Mitchell devel- 
oped those qualities that have ever since 
been the open sesame to the hearts of his 
fellow men. In contact with individuals, he 
is warm, impulsive, pleasing, sincere, 
rarely shaking hands with a man without 
making a friend of him for life, and never 
without convincing him that every atom of 
his make-up is genuinely interested in the 
conscientious performance of that so often 
merely perfunctory duty. Mitchell has 
proven a thoroughbred, is serving in his 
ninth Congressional term, and seems des- 
tined to succeed himself, in 1897, without 
opposition. 

The senatorial battle of 1882, which 
ended in election of J. N. Dolph, was 
almost an exact prototype of the struggle 
just closed that ended in his defeat. It is 


one of the freaks of American politics that 
the man then obscure and inexperienced in 
national affairs should have succeeded, 
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when now, after two terms of knowledge 
gained, and with a national reputation, he 
is retired ; but it will be shown there were 
causes at work that brought about the elec- 
tion of his successor almost in the very same 
manner that his own election was secured. 
It is necessary, however, to relate the 
story of the intervening struggles, for, as 
will be shown by 
the history of the 
Oregon senator- 
ships, more were 
elected in defi- 
ance of the par- 
ty caucus, or 
without it, more 
were chosen by 
irregular meth- 
ods, than by the 
regular revolu- 
tions of political 
machinery. 
‘Thus in 1882, 
when Dolph was 
elected, the Re- 
publicans had 
fifty-four mem- 
bers of the joint 
convention of 
ninety. Only 
thirty-six en- 
tered the caucus 
to select a can- 
didate for sena- 
tor, eighteen re- 
maining out and 
refusing to abide 
by the result. 
In the caucus Mitchell received thirty-four 
votes, Henry Failing one, and one vote was 
cast for J. N. Dolph by George W. McBride, 
then speaker of the House, and now the sen- 
ator-elect to Mr. Dolph’s seat. Mitchell was 
then the regular caucus nominee and was 
defeated by Dolph. Dolph was now the 
regular caucus nominee and is defeated by 
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McBride. The struggle in 1882 as in 1895 
lasted the entire session, and in both in- 
stances was a struggle to the death, through 
the entire last day until nearly midnight, 
election only taking place on the last ballot 
before adjournment, and then by changing 
of votes that had already been cast, but were 
changed before the vote could be announced. 
In a forty - day 
struggle for one 
of the greatest 
of public honors 
the excitement 
becomes intense 
towards the last. 
It can be felt in 
the air with your 
fingers. It is 
equal to a thou- 
sand atmo- 
spheres of an 
ordinary politi- 
cal campaign. 
There were 
some very exci- 
ting features of 
the senatorial 
contest of 1882. 
On the last day 
and towards the 
last hour Mitch- 
: ell’s vote rose to 
wee within a few of 
. the coveted 
forty-six neces- 
sary to elect. 
More votes were 
expected and 
had been promised, and a _ senatorship 
floated in the atmosphere among the lunch 
baskets that some of the members had 
brought and suspended from the chan- 
deliers, prepared for an all-night struggle. 
The anti-Mitchell men in that struggle 
favored an adjournment without election 
rather than give up their favorite, just as the 
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anti-Dolph men now prepared to adjourn 
without election rather than not defeat 
Dolph. The Democrats also sought by 
dilatory motions to defeat an election, and 
after the fifty-ninth ballot the vote on a 
motion to adjourn the joint convention stood 
forty five to forty-five. W. J. McConnell 
was presiding, and as the vote was called 
over again for verification before it was an- 
nounced, the stillness of death hung over 
that legislative hall. The pressure of con- 
flicting emotions, factional interests, and 
partisan intrigue, was tremendous, but with 
American pluck and genuine nerve the 
Chair announced the motion to adjourn lost 
on a tie vote. A tremendouscheer rent the 
air when the result was comprehended. 
McConnell as president of the Senate, and 
McBride as speaker of the House, won 
universal admiration for their fairness and 
good cool judgment as presiding officers, and 
have been both rewarded with the prize of 
the high honor they then assisted so materi- 
ally in having awarded in accordance with 
laws and customsof ourcountry. Defeated 
after the bitterest personal warfare probably 
ever waged against a proud and sensitive 
man, Mitchell appeared when called out, 
mounted a chair, and congratulated the suc- 
cessful candidate and the party on the happy 
termination of the struggle. Twelve years 
later, when Dolph was not a winner, he was 
sent for to make a speech, but had dis- 
appeared from the State House. Had he 
appeared and spoken without bitterness for 
but a minute, he would have made friends 
of every man who had for forty days been 
voting against him. 

In 1885 the regular session resulted in a 
deadlock and no election. For some rea- 
son, Mitchell did not allow his name to be 
entered. The agreement by which his name 
had been withdrawn, so as to permit Dolph’s 
election in the legislature just before, has 
recently been made public by an editor, 
who claimed to know, as follows: Mitchell 


was out of pocket a large sum of money, 
which Dolph was not in a condition to re- 
imburse. One Solomon Hirsch, a wealthy 
Hebrew of Portland, advanced thirty thou- 
sand dollars, and Mitchell withdrew his 
name. By this means Dolph was elected 
and the agreement further was that Hirsch 
was to be the next senator. Whatever color 
of truth there may be in this story, Mitchell 
did not appear in the race and Hirsch had 
a majority of the Republican votes in the 
joint convention, but not enough to elect. 
There was a scattering vote for William 
Lair Hill and M. C. George. On the last 
ballot forty members voted for twenty-eight 
candidates, eleven Republicans not voting, 
and the thirty-nine Democrats having with- 
drawn to a hall in another part of the city, 
continuing to absent themselves until after 
adjournment and valiantly defying arrest at 
the hands of the majority. It was well for 
both Republicans and Democrats that this 
was before the day of Tom Reed’s rules, or 
the result might have been different. The 
hour for final adjournment had been fixed 
at midnight, and the joint convention had 
agreed to adjourn at 11 o’clock. There 
being no election of a senator, the Repub- 
licans passed a resolution changing the final 
adjournment to the next day. It was this 
action that provoked the Democrats into 
withdrawing in a body. 

As the United States Senate was almost a 
tie, and in the mean time a Democratic 
President had been seated, great pressure 
was brought to bear upon Governor Moody 
to call a special session, which he did in 
November. It was represented by Sher- 
man, Hale, and other leaders of the party, 
that an appointment would be of doubtful 
validity. The Republican vote of Oregon, 
as it afterwards proved, was imperatively 
needed to defeat the Mills revenue bill and 
make the record upon which alone the 
party could regain control of the country. 
As it was evident Hirsch could not be 
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elected, Mitchell became a_ candidate. 
Moody’s friends hoped, although without 
consulting him, that if Mitchell could not 
make the race, the Governor might get it, 
in which case Secretary of State Earhart 
would have become governor, as well as 
secretary. This had been done before 
when Grover was promoted from governor 
to senator and Stephen F. Chadwick filled 
both offices of governor and secretary. 
No sooner did Mitchell announce his name, 
than the old warfare of the Oregonian was 
renewed. According to the bargain of 
1882, Dolph had agreed to keep his hands 
off, but did not do it, and strange means 
were resorted to to defeat Mitchell. But 
his splendid good fellowship prevailed and 
he was elected on the third ballot, receiving 
fifty-five votes. Slater, Democrat, had 
twenty, and George H. Williams, thirteen. 
It should be added that Mitchell’s election 
was only secured by receiving seventeen 
Democratic votes. 

Dolph was re-elected in 1889, but not by 
an unanimous vote of his party, four Re- 
publicans refusing to record their votes for 
him. Two of these were Stafford and 
Jennings of Lane County, which county 
furnished four anti-Dolph votes in 1895. 
The third was J. B. Waldo of Marion 
County, who at one time was within a few 
votes of an election to Dolph’s seat at this 
session. The fourth anti-Dolph Republi- 
can in 1889 was Thomas Paulsen of Wash- 
ington County, that county in 1895 having 
a delegation all against Dolph. Mitchell 
was re-elected by the unanimous vote of his 
party in 1891. 

But of all the memorable contests for 
Oregon senatorships none exceeds in thrill- 
ing interest the story of Dolph’s defeat in 
the session of the legislature held at Salem 
in 1895. How a man with the prominence 
of Senator Dolph, a senator of twelve 
years’ experience, two terms chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, a 
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lawyer in good standing with a large prac- 
tice in the Federal courts, a pioneer of the 
pioneers, coming from a county having 
nearly one third of the wealth and one 
fourth of the population of the State, hav- 
ing the friendship and backing of the great 
Pacific railway corporations, being the per- 
sonal candidate of the Oregonian newspaper 
and its proprietor, having the political ma- 
chine of the entire State and the organiza- 
tion of both houses of the legislature in 
his behalf, and all the State and ex-State 
officials (excepting ex-Governor Pennoyer, 
the present Governor, Secretary of State, 
and Attorney-General), on his side, to say 
nothing of the host of ex-Federal, county, 
and district officials, who were mostly pres- 
ent and laboring for him,— how such a 
man, with all the personal friends he could 
make in twelve years, could be defeated, 
when on top of all this combination of 
forces he had the regular caucus homina- 
tion, and had forty-two out of seventy-two 
Republicans voting for him under force of 
the caucus rule, will always be an interest- 
ing problem for the student of American 
politics. 

With all these advantages in his favor, 
Senator Dolph was doomed to defeat, and 
in his defeat the whole system of corporation 
politics has received a death blow on the 
Pacific Coast. While no man will claim to 
have accomplished Dolph’s defeat, it must 
be said that his own personality as much as 
his political record biought it about. The 
former was chilling and repellent to the 
degree that it won him the appellation of the 
‘*Iceberg Senator,” and a reputation for a 
cold aristocratic bearing to which he was not 
justly entitled. His record in Congress was 
made in opposition to popular measures and 
advocacy of unpopular ones, so that he may 
be said to have been crucified politically 
between the Pacific corporations and Wall 
Street financial views. 

According to the Act of Congress regu- 
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lating the method of electing United States 
senators both houses must first take a sepa- 
rate ballot, and in case one candidate re- 
ceives a majority in each house, then the 
two houses meet in joint convention and 
simply canvass the result. In case the can- 
didate fails of a majority in either house the 
two houses are required to sit in joint con- 
vention and take a joint ballot. If no one 
is then chosen, one or more ballots are 
taken in joint convention each day of the 
session until there is an election. 

On January 16th, the Republican legisla- 
tive caucus was held at the State House. 
The full vote of the seventy-two members 
was cast, Dolph receiving forty, or six less 
than the number required to elect in joint 
convention of the legislature. Resolutions 
were offered to bind all the members to the 
choice of the majority, but after stormy dis- 
cussion they were withdrawn, and the caucus 
adjourned. Dolph’s managers hastened to 
bear to him the news of his nomination, 
which they considered equivalent to élec- 
tion. It was said by the anti-Dolph Re- 
publicans in justification of their refusal to 
abide by the choice of the conference — as 
they term the alleged caucus —that the call 
for the same was not submitted to them, that 
five men who had met with them and sworn 
they could never consent to go into caucus 
or vote for Mr. Dolph were by unfair means 
induced to change their minds, and that as 
the conference was a parliamentary body 
and the resolutions to bind them were with- 
drawn, it was a nugatory assembly. 

Of the thirty-two who voted for some 
other Republican for senator in the caucus 
or conference, two earnestly espoused his 
candidacy. This gave Dolph forty two votes 
in joint convention, and left thirty against 
him, although of these several, to satisfy all 
scruples of those who contended for the 
legality of the caucus, cast their votes for 
Dolph at first. Now came the struggle. 
How could a candidate having a caucus 
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nomination, and having forty-two votes out 
of seventy-two, be defeated bya minority of 
thirty men who were without party patron- 
age, political prestige, or any of the sinews 
of war sometimes relied upon in securing 
senatorships, and backed only by a public 
sentiment against corporation machine poli- 
tics and in favor of genuine bimetallism. It 
was done, and it will always remain one of 
the really wonderful achievements of modern 
politics. 

January 22, a ballot was taken in each of 
the two houses of the legislature separately. 
In the Senate Dolph received nineteen, the 
entire Republican vote. In the House he 
received twenty-nine votes, — against F. A. 
Moore, 22; Wm. P. Lord, 1; W. D. Hare, 
7; Mr. Scott absent, detained at home very 
ill. When the result was announced and it 
was known that Dolph lacked one of a 
majority of those present, the galleries gave 
vent to a deafening yell of enthusiasm over 
the hard-won fight of the thirty in behalf of 
the people and against the corporations and 
money-power in politics. After the possi- 
bility of defeating the machine candidate 
was demonstrated, crowds formed pro- 
cessions on the streets, and led by a 
band, proceeded to hold a monster meeting 
at which the anti-Dolph leaders received 
ovations. The multitudes built bonfires, 
yelled themselves hoarse, and marched the 
streets until midnight. These scenes, but 
less tumultous, were repeated when the result 
of the final ballot on the last night of the 
session became known. Public sentiment 
was solidly anti-Dolph. 

The battle of the Thirty was taken up by 
the people all over the State and was waged 
by mail, by telegraph, by public meetings, 
by petition, and by the personal presence of 
thousands of Oregonians at the State capital. 
Every day of the session the city was 
thronged by thousands of farmers, keenly 
watching, intelligently interpreting, and 
often savagely criticising, the actions of 
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their representatives. The State House gal- 
leries and rotunda were packed. Each 
day of the session, and it was idle for the 
President of the joint convention to invoke 
the aid of the sergeant-at-arms and his 
assistants, to suppress the applause or 
hissing that greeted the votes of members. 

On the ballot in the separate houses, 
Dolph had forty-eight votes. The next 
struggle came when the Legislature sat in 
joint convention. It was known that three 
senators who had voted for him in the 
Senate, when the vote in that body was 
taken separately, would vote against him in 
the joint convention. But even without 
those three he would have a majority, 
unless Mr. Scott, the sick man, could be 
brought intimetovote. Messengers were sent 
for him. The convention was required to sit 
atnoon. The sick man could not be got to his 
seat before two o’clock. The opposition had 
to consume two hours in making speeches 


against time, which they did in making 


telling speeches against Dolph. One speak- 
er occupied a half hour in presenting the 
name of his favorite candidate, only yielding 
the floor as the sick member was brought in, 
more dead than alive, but sufficiently alive 
to cast the vote which alone prevented an 
election. A few weeks before, the leading 
newspaper of the State had said in an 
editorial, ‘‘Senator Dolph will be re-elected 
virtually without opposition.” 

Since it has been shown that a candidate 
of a political machine, and even of the 
party caucus can be defeated if he is not 
wanted by the people, the methods adopted 
by the minority to defeat Dolph are not 
without interest to the student of modern 
politics. In the first place, they had no 
candidate, but contended for a principle,— 
the principle of representative responsibility 
to the people. Of course, to win a battle 
against such odds, it had to be fought upon 
high moral grounds, and patronage or 
pecuniary reward had to be left out of the 
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consideration. The Thirty met every night 
and in place of bossism they substituted 
leadership upon merit. Every night a roll 
call was taken. Each of them knew just 
how each vote would be cast the next day. 
It soon became apparent that the Thirty 
could cast their ballots for any good man 
not offensive to their constituents, and 
they trusted that when they showed the 
other members that they were not scheming 
for the personal promotion of any man, but 
were actuated solely by consideration for 
the welfare of the people of Oregon, 
enough would join them to make the mi- 
nority the majority and choose a senator. 

The result showed they were right. 
February 15, Dolph had forty-one votes. 
February 21, he lost two votes. On the 
last day of the session the initial ballot 
gave Dolph thirty-eight, to thirty-one for 
the venerable George H. Williams. Seven 
ballots were taken, Dolph declining to 
thirty-six, while C. W. Fulton, of Astoria, 
the free. silver champion, rose to thirty- 
two. Dolph now had less than a majority 
of the Republicans, and the joint conven- 
tion adjourned to 7:30 p.m., when the 
final struggle was to begin. 

Excitement in the city rose to a fever 
heat. Only by maintaining an extra police 
force inthe State House, could the members 
be secured ingress and egress. The tele- 
graph in all parts of the building was busy 
with flashing the news of the impending 
senatorial accouchement. 

Just before the closing scene in the 
drama a final conference of thirty anti- 
Dolph members was held. They agreed 
unanimously that under no circumstances 
would they cast their votes for Dolph for 
senator. This action insured a deadlock to 
the end unless Dolph was abandoned. 
They also adopted a plan of action for the 
evening, which was to cast their votes 
solidly in turn for each of the, to them, 
unobjectionable candidates. This ultima- 
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tum was permitted to leak out in a judicious 
manner, while the regular and unerring 
discharge of their formidable thirty-pounder 
in the joint convention began to shatter the 
already somewhat rickety machine, which 
had for the past forty days tried in vain to 
grind out a senator of its own choosing. 
Dolph’s vote had fallen below a majority 
the last two ballots of the afternoon session. 
This in theory, at least, ruled him out of 
the race as a senatorial possibility, and 
offered an opportunity for the introduction 
of candidates who had refused to allow 
their names to be voted for out of respect for 
the party nominee. The names of M. C. 
George, Tilmon Ford, Joseph Simon, and 
George W. McBride, had been canvassed 
by their friends as compromise candidates. 
McBride’s position throughout the fight 
had been not to become a candidate unless 
Dolph’s vote fell below a majority of the 
Republicans. That had occurred, and his 
friends began earnestly to press his claims 
as a candidate. Balloting began with two 
men returning to Dolph who had left him 
earlier on that day. The opposition Thirty 
cast their solid vote for Thomas H. Tongue, 
William P. Lord, Charles W. Fulton, John 
B. Waldo, and George H. Williams, each 
in turn, throughout the evening. On the 
fifty-third ballot, McBride received one 
vote ; on the fifty-seventh and fifty-eighth, 
two votes; and on the fifty-ninth, three votes. 
A recess was taken to relieve the pain- 
fully nervous tension under which the 
assembly was laboring. Three boxes of 
oranges were thrown to the weary legislators 
and devoured in about as many minutes, 
showing how easily men can turn from the 
most serious to the trivial affairs of life. 
At 11:25 p.m. order was restored. Repre- 
sentative Cleeton of Columbia, the home 
county of Mr. McBride, secured the floor. 
He had throughout the session voted for 
Dolph, and now declared in an eloquent 
and impressive manner that the duty of the 
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convention to elect a senator was para- 
mount to any consideration of duty to 
party machinery. ‘The hands of the clock 
were nearing the hourof adjournment. He 
presented the name of Mr. McBride, as he 
said, to test the sincerity of the opposition 
to Dolph, who had constantly declared they 
could support any good Republican. 

He was listened to with breathless sus- 
pense. Everybody realized that the crisis 
had come. He concluded his speech amid 
excitement and applause. The roll-call 
was ordered. Senator Alley led off for the 
opposition, voting ‘‘ McBride” in tones 
that made the house ring. Baker and 
Barkley followed him, both eloquently 
seconding him on behalf of the Thirty, all 
of whom fell in line and voted for McBride. 
Close of the roll-call showed forty-two votes 
for McBride, while Dolph had fallen to 
thirty votes, exactly reversing the result 
as it had stood between the Dolph men and 
their opponents during nearly the entire ses- 
sion. 

Realizing that their case was hopeless, 
Dolph men now hastened to change their 
votes in favor of McBride, and as they did 
so, cheer after cheer rang out on the mid- 
night air. The State House shook and 
trembled under the excitement. McBride 
now lacked only one vote of an election. 
Members were climbing over one another 
and leaping on the desks like madmen to 
catch the eye of the presiding officer and 
cast the decisive vote. Women were cheer- 
ing with wild enthusiasm. Representatives 
were hugging each other, delirious with joy. 
After the changes were all made, the cor- 
rected roll-call showed fifty-seven votes for 
McBride and fifteen for Dolph. The cus- 
tomary motion was made to make McBride’s 
election unanimous, which was done. The 
names of all the seventy-two Republican 
members were ordered recorded for the 
winner of the hardest fought senatorial 
battle in the history of Oregon. 
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Those who were on the inside of the 
Dolph camp expected that he would be 
elected on the last ballot. He believed 
that himself. When McBride was nomi- 
nated Dolph was in the Senate chamber 
across the rotunda, undergoing the slow 
torture known only to a man who for forty 
days has been kept just outside the seventh 
heaven of politics, only to have, at the last 
moment, the door shut in his face. When 
McBride’s vote rose to forty-five, all hope 
left the Senator’s face. He left the Capitol 
and walked slowly to his hotel at the other 
end of the city. 

The vast crowds scattered to their homes. 
Processions of excited men ranged the 
streets and thronged the hotels until the 
small hours of Sunday morning. Before 
adjournment the successful candidate had 
appeared and made a graceful speech in 
acceptance of the great honor. He was 
followed by the leaders and orators of the 
successful opposition. The long agony was 
over, and George Wyckliffe McBride was 
Senator from Oregon until March 3, 1902. 

Senator McBride is not only a native son 
of Oregon, but is the first native son of the 
Golden West to occupy a seat in the United 
States Senate. He comes of a family whose 
history is closely interwoven with that of the 
State he represents, and which he has served 
in an official capacity as legislator and Sec- 
retary of State. His father, Dr. James 
McBride, was one of the earliest and sturd- 
iest pioneers of Oregon. He was Lincoln’s 
minister resident at the Hawaiian Islands, 
.and was one of the first Americans to advo- 
cate an aggressive annexation policy and 
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the reservation of Pearl Harbor asa coaling 
station. Senator McBride is a cousin of 
ex-Governor Woods of Oregon. A brother, 
John R. McBride, was the first Republican 
representative in Congress from Oregon, 
and in 1865 became the first Chief Justice 
of Idaho. The entire family have dis- 
tinguished themselves in nearly every branch 
of the public service, and while wielding 
great influence in the party councils have 
ail possessed the faculty of keeping in close 
touch with the people. 

There is but one comment to be made in 
concluding this review of the contests that 
have marked the selection of senators in 
Oregon. While nearly every senator was 
chosen by a revolt against machine methods, 
bossism, and rings, the people have always 
been the gainer. The overthrow of caucus 
was always a protest against abuse of power 
and a demand for reform within the party. 
Oregon has been served by men of ability 
and prominence and the State has profited 
by the strife of politicians. Mediocrity 
flourishes under perfect party harmony, and 
selfish interests are best served in the ab- 
sence of all political turmoil. There is 
nothing more dangerous to the liberties of 
the people and to the cause of good govern- 
ment than an immense party majority work- 
ing perfectly smooth under the guidance of 
amachine. It is the centripetal tendency 
that corrupts politics and centralizes power 
in the hands of the few, while the centri- 
fugal tendency, which throws power out 
among the many, breaking the rings and 
smashing the machines, is the salvation of 
the people. 

E. Hofer. 
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May 14. An invitation this morning 
from Mrs. Cranstoun to an informal lunch 
to meet Mrs. Dykeman! Harry was saying 
at breakfast that they came in on their pri- 
vate car last evening; and of course poor lit- 
tle Mrs. Cranstoun is in duty bound to en- 
tertain her from business considerations. I 
wonder would Mrs. Dykeman entertain 4er, 
if she should go to San Francisco? 

When I was a little girl, the Eccleses 
lived not far from us. Mrs. Eccles was a 


person who had a standing feud with the 
letter H, and a_ vigorous contempt for 
America and all its people and ways, which 
was scarcely mitigated in its expression by 
the fact that she and hers were frequent 


beneficiaries of the same detested Ameri- 
cans; for Mr. Eccles was a sot. Many 
were the outgrown garments, and numerous 
and toothsome the pies and crullers, which 
found their way from my mother’s stores to 
the Eccles family. The younger children 
went to school when they had shoes, but 
Louisa, the eldest, who had the distinction 
of having been born on English soil, never 
did. It was currently reported, and be- 
lieved, among the childish gossips that she 
could neither read nor write, but she grew 
up a fine buxom girl with a straight back and 
a small waist, and dazzling skin and teeth. 
And one day the ne’er-do-well son of a 
good family filled up the measure of his mis- 
deeds by marrying her. His kinsfolk 
promptly disowned him, and the newly 
married pair took their departure for Cali- 
fornia, and were lost both to the sight and 
memory of our little community for several 
years. Then came a day when the Eccleses 
astounded the neighborhood by buying new 
‘See June and October, 1894, and March, 1895. 


shoes all round, not to mention other 
articles of apparel, and withdrew themselves 
and their belongings from our midst, to ‘‘join 
dear Louisa in Hamador, were ’er ’usband 
’ad a mine.” It was not until afterwards 
that rumors came that it was a brand new 
*usband who ’ad a mine. 

However, when mamma went out to 
Uncle John after father’s death, the first 
lady who called on us was the whilom 
Louisa Eccles, now Mrs. Dykeman. Any- 
thing that was unpleasant or ignominious in 
the years agone she calmly ignored, and re- 
ferred to people and events of her down 
East past with a sang-froid that filled my 
youthful soul with awe, as I sat there star- 
ing in silence at the composed, full-busted 
woman, faultlessly dressed, who so gently 
patronized my mother in her widow’s weeds. 
And when she turned to me with: ** My 
dear, you must come to see us with your 
mother. Pussy is wild to see you, but it is 
ber day for her music lesson, and Professor 
Lulibelero is so put out, if he has to wait 
one minute.’’ I broke out bluntly with, 
** And who is Pussy ?” 

‘*Why,” she returned, with a surprised 
air, ‘‘ you can’t have forgotten Lilian that 
used to be your little playmate! You are 
just of an age, you remember, fifteen this 
spring.” 

It was with feelings of the most lively curi- 
osity that mamma and I returned that call. 
As for those three younger girls, nobody could 
have believed, if they had not seen it, what 
a nosegay of modest, half-opened rosebuds a 
few years of cultivation in new soil had 
made of them. Papa Eccles had been 
eliminated, whether by divorce or death 
we did not learn, and Mamma Eccles was 
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most decorously gotten up, and she informed 
us, ‘‘that she never would ’ave believed 
that she could ’ave learned to like Hamerica 
so well.” 

We found later on, however, that Mrs. 
Dykeman’s path was not by any means 
strewn with roses. Some influential ladies 
whose ancestral tree was longer than their 
purses refused to swing their portals wide at 
the approach of the on-the-way-to-be mil- 
lionairess. There were unkind things said 
about her early Californian career and the 
manner of her first acquaintance with Mr. 
Dykeman. But certainly there was a pres- 
ent impeccability of life and demeanor that 
defied all criticism, and Mr. Dykeman him- 
self was a very impressive-looking man. 
And that tolerant spirit of the West, which 
absolutely declines to hark back over an 
old trail, was all in her favor. Wesaw Mrs. 
Dykeman’s field of operations widen greatly, 
whilst we remained on the Coast. She 
married those three girls all off well. Yes, 
it is a fact that I was bridesmaid for one of 
them, who now spends her winters in Paris 
and her summers at Newport. 

And now Mrs. Dykeman travels in her 
private car, with a German governess and a 
French maid along, to give the young heir- 
ess of the Dykemans a native accent in 
those languages. It is more than ten years 
since I have seen her. I am curious to see 
what changes time has wrought. Her 
California detractors said what her childish 
ones used to say,— that she could not read 
nor write. I wonder if she has yet learned ? 
I never could help but admire her ; she had 
a gift for intelligent-looking silence that 
amounted to positive genius, and came very 
near to concealing her early deficiencies of 
education. I repeat, I am curious to see if 
American opportunities can manufacture a 
grande dame from the raw material. 

May 15th. No, even America cannot 
evolve a grande dame from the raw material. 
Success destroys the creation when it is all 
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SOME PENT-UP TUMULT WITHIN HER. 


but finished. Yesterday Mrs. Dykeman 
was vulgar. Too much good dining has 
given her a double chin, put little coral 
like sprangles of red veins under her fair 
skin, and spoiled the symmetry of that 
figure that once seemed formed expressly to 
exploit tailor-made gowns. She had dia- 
monds like hazel nuts in her ears, and her 
conversation was redolent of opulence. As 
she has grown assured in her position, she 
has forgotten her talent for silence ; and her 
discoursiveness is much to her disadvantage. 
But the young daughter is too high bred for 
any thing, and when she dawns upon society 
will likely enough fit that little, well-poised 
head into some foreign coronet. 

I may be prejudiced against Mrs. Dyke- 
man because she patronized me so effu- 
sively ; but that is not the reason why I am 
so hotly angry, even until today, with her. 
It is because of the virtuous bitterness with 
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which she spoke of one of her, our, own sex. 
What right has she of all women to sit in 
judgment? Does she not remember? Or 
is it because she remembers, that she has 
no pity? Perhaps she knows best after all; 
she has had more experience than the rest of 
us. 

May 17th. A remarkably warm day. 
After gravely consulting the ‘‘hot clock,” 
as she calls the thermometer, Dottie 
remarked to me that ‘‘ God was stirring up 
the fire in the sun awful today.” It is a 
wonderful Dorothy. Yesterday she burst 
out with, ‘‘ Mamma, do the little angels 
have beds to sleep on in heaven, or do they 
just lie down on a fluffy cloud when they 
get tired.” 

Mrs. Dykeman came to see me yesterday 
quite informally in the morning, when I was 
still in my wrapper. She sat in my drawing 
room, and let her eyes wander openly 
around the apartment, and I knew she was 
its furnishings. 


mentally appraising all 
What they cost, would be the only stand- 
ard by which she could gauge them; but she 
looked very imposing with her well-trussed- 
up English figure, and was gracious in the 


extreme. She was nicer than the day be- 
fore, and if I could have forgotten her de- 
liberate, merciless words about a sister 
woman I should have thought she still pos- 
sessed some vestige of the heart I used to 
credit her with. They were to have left 
last night, but I heard today that Elsie has 
symptoms of something, and they must stay 
over to see into what they will develop. I 
suppose I must go around to the hotel and 
tender my neighborly offices. 

We are going to take Dottie to her first 
circus tonight. When I say ‘‘we,” I mean 
Mr. and Mrs. Sanders, Harry, and myself, 
and Mrs. Ostrom and Howard. If Elsie is 
not seriously ill, I think I shall invite Mr. 
and Mrs. Dykeman. It is one of my earliest 
recollections in the dim, distant past, 
Louise Eccles being bundled into the big 
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carryall with all us children and taken to 
the circus with the rest of us by my grand- 
father, — blessed be his kindly memory. I. 
don’t believe she has forgotten it, but I 
am sure she will not refer to it. 

May 18th. There is no use taiking, the 
circus has deteriorated greatly since I 
was young. It smells just as bad, and the 
lemonade is the same, but the clown of 
yore is an extinct species, and this three- 
ring business destroys all scenic effect. I 
defy any one, even the novice, to get ex- 
cited over the Grand Entry of the present, 
with its little teetotum circles. But looking 
at it through Dottie’s wonder-dilated eyes 
freshened it up marvelously. Even the 
blasé Howard condescended to be amused 
when she broke out once into a rippling 
abandon of laughter that made everybody 
in the vicinity turn their heads with sympa- 
thetic smiles. But the climax was reached 
when a wonderful nabob came in, perched 
in a howdah on the back of the big ele- 
phant. Dottie regarded him with awe for a 
moment, then plucked her father’s sleeve, 
and said in a stage whisper, ‘‘ Papa, is that 
God?” 

The Dykemans did not go. Elsie is 
really ill. If I had any malicious arriére 
pensée in asking them, I was disappointed 
in it; for the invitation was gracefully re- 
ceived, and Mrs. Dykeman recalled with 
great pensiveness the time of her youth, 
and asked me, did I remember the day we 
all went in my grandfather’s big carryall to 
see the circus? 

May 2oth. Elsie Dykeman has the 
measles. The German governess took flight 
at the first announcement, and the French 
maid can not be induced to enter the room. 
A professional nurse has been sent down 
from New York, and a special menial has 
been detailed at the hotel to wait on her,— 
so itis to be hoped the sufferer will not die 
for the want of a bowl of broth or a hot 
water bottle, but the combination is un- 
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promising, as poor Mrs. Dykeman 
has already found out. For when 
I was there today she relapsed into 
pointed mining county vernacular, 
whilst she relieved herself of her 
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private opinions about professional 
nurses in particular and hotels in 
general. There is a famous aphor- 
ism about the Russians, —but it is 
just as true about other people, that 
even a double veneer of ultra cor- 
rectness of speech and demeanor 
will crack under distress of circum- 
stances and let a little human nature 
ooze through. Strange to say, per- 
haps, I thought her less vulgar at 
that moment than any other time 
since we have renewed our acquain- 
tance. 

May 25th. Poor Elsie Dykeman 
is very ill. Her mother came out 
with me today for a half hour’s 
drive, at the doctor’s insistence. 
‘The hazel-nuts of diamonds are 
still to the fore; I am sure the 
woman has forgotten them ; I sup- 
pose it is her way of securing their 
safety, but they seem strangely in- 
congruous with her face, haggard 
and aged with watching and anxi- 
ety. There is some undercurrent 
of tragedy there that I do not un- 
derstand. The mother seems to 
have only a secondary place in the 
sick-room ; the father’s is first ; he 
takes it as his right, and seems 
either unconscious or careless of 
any pain he may cause his wife by 
so doing. As for her, there is cer- 
tainly some pent-up tumult within her. 

I have not seen Dottie for a week. I 
must give myself a fumigating and go over 
and see if Mrs. Sanders will not at least let 
me look at her through the window. I 
don’t know how I could bear it, if it were 
Dottie lying there instead of poor Elsie. 



























































“SEE HOW HE HANGS OVER HER!” 


My heart misgives me often about her, she is 
the one ewe lamb of too many people. I told 
Mrs. Sanders the other day that I thought 
it perfectly disgusting in her not to have two 
or three more ; and she answered very dryly 
that she had noticed that people without any 
were always advocates of large families. 
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May 27th. When I went to inquire after 
Elsie today, I found Mrs. Dykeman pacing 
up and down in her parlor in great agitation. 
She told me they all feared the worst, and 
after a brief effort at self-control she gave it 
up and resumed her pacing. The lines had 
deepened greatly in her face since the day 
before, a little spot of red burnt under 
either cheek bone, and there was a hunted 
look in her eyes. It appeared to me that 
the inward tumult had risen to a height 
where it must have an auditor, and as it 
proved, I was not mistaken. Pausing sud- 
denly opposite me, she demanded, ‘‘ Did 
you ever hear, did no one ever tell you in 
California, that Elsie is an adopted child?” 

‘*No!” TI replied, much surprised. 
‘* Why,” I went on, ‘‘ she was only a baby 
when we first went there. I am sure every 
one thought she was your own.” 

‘*] suppose most people did,” she re- 
turned. ‘* Elsie has never had any idea, 
but there are some who must know all the 
circumstances.” 

She resumed her walking, and after a 
moment she went on in a monologue, the 
while I sat breathless. It was an invisible 
audience she was addressing more than my- 
self, and as she ‘spoke with impassioned 
earnestness and graphic gestures, her years 
and her assumptions fell away from her like 
a mask, and she stood revealed in the eter- 
nal youth and the dramatic simplicity of a 
naked soul. And this was the tale she told. 

**No one will ever know—I could not 
tell — what I suffered the first years after I 
went to California. I loved that man, 
worthless as I knew him in my heart to be, 
and would have clung to him through thick 
and thin if he would have let me; but he 
had tired of me before we had landed in 
San Francisco. Ah! then I suffered! 
friendless, alone, desolate, homesick, often 
I was hungry and cold too. O, yes! many 
a day I went without breakfast and dinner 
and supper in that town of plenty, because 
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I had neither money nor credit. When my 
first, my only baby was born, not a human 
being was near me. A gambler friend of 
my husband’s, coming to our rooms to look 
for him, found me there crying out in de- 
lirium over my dead baby.” 

She paused, and seemed to be looking on 
some picture with burning, dilated eyes. I 
watched her in silence until she resumed, 
turning her eyes on me. 

‘* After some time, I met Mr. Dykeman. 
He opened out a new world for me.” 

Again she paused and seemed to be re- 
garding some inner panorama, while her 
face softened and her eyes misted over with 
unshed tears. 

** As soon as I got my divorce, we were 
married. Sometimes we were in Arizona, 
where my husband used to say: ‘Don’t be 
afraid, little one. If the Indians bounce us, 
there will always be one bullet left in my 
gun for you” Sometimes we were in Mexi- 
co, where I did not see another white wom- 
an for months at a time. But every where, 
and every hour, was an hour in Paradise for 
Only one little cloud hovered in my 
sky. We had no children, and Mr. Dyke- 
man isa passionate lover of children. We 
had been married four years when we went 
to Tombstone. Mr. Dykeman was super- 
intendent of a mine there, but he was look- 
ing after some ranch property, too, for some 
Eastern people, down at the foot of 
Huachuca Mountains. He drove out there 
every week ; sometimes I went with him, 
and I used to notice a slip of a Mexican 
girl there; pretty, like some of those crea- 
tures are when they are young. A jealous 
thought about my husband had never en- 
tered my heart; I trusted him as I do my 
Saviour. But one day when we were out 
there, I overheard a conversation between 
two of the men about the ranch.” 

Again she paused, and a shudder of pain 
and loathing convulsed her features, but 
after a second she controlled herself, with a 


me. 
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gesture as if putting something from her, and 
went on. 

‘*T need not go into it now, but it fell on 
me like a thunderbolt out of aclear sky. I 
hunted that girl up and taxed her with her 
infamy. She did not deny it, and then I 
cursed her. I don’t know whyI didn’t 
kill her.” 

Her face hardened savagely. ‘‘ What 
did Isay tomy husband? Nothing. Why 
should I? Life had nothing for me but him. 
But I prayed each minute for that girl to 
die. And two days afterwards a man came 
in from the ranch with a load of fruit. He 
came up to the house and was closeted a 
good while with Mr Dykeman. When he 
was going away I made an occasion to speak 
to him. And among other things I said, 
‘ How is that pretty Maraquita?’ 

*¢ ¢ Maraquita is dead, ma’am,’ he said. 

*¢ So I know that there is a God who an- 
swers prayers, if you pray hard enough. 

‘¢ A few days after that, a baby was left on 
our doorstep in a basket one night. No 
clew could be found as to were it belonged, 
and there was no institution there to send it 
to, so it stayed on for a week or two with 
the Mexican woman that did our washing. 
When I had got so that I could take hold 
of it without feeling an impulse to strangle 
it to death, I said to Mr. Dykeman one 
day, ‘ Don’t you think we had better adopt 
the little thing?’ and he answered, ‘ Do 
just as you like about it, my dear.’ 

‘¢So that is Elsie. I could have borne 
.it almost without a pang, if my husband had 
opened his heart to me, for in the worst 
moment I never doubted I had his love. But 
now, all these years, there has been that 
unnamed thing between us.” 

‘*And have you hated her all these 
years?”’ I ventured, as she paused and 
stood looking out into the square below. 

‘¢O, dear, no! How could I, the little 
helpless thing? As time went on, and every 
day she grew more and more like my hus- 
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band, I almost forgot that she was not my 
very own. Only sometimes it all comes 
back like a fresh thing. The last week, it 
has almost driven me mad. For see now, 
how he claims her! How he hangs over 
her! And if she should die,—if she 
should die ! I shall not only lose my child, 
I shall lose my husband too. For I know 
he will be false to me again, and I am too 
old now, too wrinkled and ugly, to win him 
back a second time. I would give my life 
for ome, and down there in that square, 
playing marbles under the feet of the horses, 
are six without clothes enough among them 
to cover one decently.” And she burst into 
sobs and she swayed back and forth with 
her hands to her face. 

A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind sometimes. I went over to her and 
put my arms around her, and kissed her and 
mingled my tears with hers. And as we 
stood thus, Mr. Dykeman came in, very 
pale and worn-looking, and said, ‘‘O my 
dear, my dear! you must not do so. Elsie 
is conscious, and is asking for you.” And 
I slipped away, revolving many things in my 
mind ; among others the fact, known to me 
before, but newly brought home to me, that 
the romantic, looking and refined are not al- 
ways the people who have the life dramas; 
the well-fed vulgarians have their hidden 
tragedies too. 

June rst. Elsie Dykeman is pronounced 
out of danger with careful nursing. Mrs. 
Dykeman said to me this morning, ‘‘I 
know now how the man feels who has a 
pardon brought him after he has watched 
his scaffold built.” 

Already the deeply graven lines are fad- 
ing out of her face, and the decorous mask 
is donned once more. Woman-like after 
blurting out the most secret things of her 
life, she exacted a solemn promise from me, 
** never to tell.” How many things about 
his wife and her family, the future bestower 
of that coronet will never know ! It is to be 
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hoped that the fair Elsie will remain as 
blissfully ignorant of many facts in the life of 
that hypothetical husband, who is at pres- 
ent probably sowing his wild oats industri- 
ously somewhere the other side of the 
water. The Dykemans will cross in the 
fall to winter in southern Europe, and next 
season Elsie will be launched in London. 
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I wonder what I should do with a 
daughter if I had one? Doitie said to me 
yesterday :— 

‘¢ Issam, why don’t you buy a nice little 
girllike me? ’N’en you would n’t be lonely 
stormy days when my mamma don’t let 
me come over to your house to play wif 


you ” 
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THE HOLY PILGRIM AND THE ROYSTERERS 
THREE. 


W HILOME in Flanders dwelt a wilful band, 
That gave their every thought and earthly care 

To passing vanities and follies, such 

As taverning and hazardry and stews; 

And they did trouble with their harps and lutes 

The restful hours of both the day and night, 

So that good folk would shrew them in their prayers; 

And oft they frolicked in such wanton guise, 

The Demon smiled and rubbed his grimy hands, 

When they did gather for a masque or rout; 

And as the Jews had not done hurt enough, 

They uttered oaths so villainous and dire, 

It did appear it was their curst intent 

To tear anew the body of the Lord. 


Now, so it chanced, upon a blessed day 
Three of these roysterers, ere morning prime, 
Were feasting happily when on their ears 
There fell the tinkle of a funeral bell, 

It was the wont in those far times to ring 
Before a body carried to the grave. 

Then one did charge a stripling carle to go 
And question, on the sheet whose corpse it was 
That now did happen to be passing by. 

** Sir Cavalier,” the simple youth returned, 
'A Modernizing of Chaucer. 
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‘* No need that I should go and do this thing; 
Some time ere coming hither, I did hear 
What truly now your honor fain would know. 
The dead man was one of thy nearest friends, 
Who viciously was slain but yester-e’en 
Whilst he sat drinking wine as ye do now. 
A privy thief called ‘ Death,’ that hath for long 
Been slaying honest gentry in these parts, 
Crept on him in his wassail and did cut 
His valiant heart in twain,— then went his way, 
Leaving no vestige save the crime behind. 
Ah, but this pestilence is much to fear; 
But when into his presence thou dost come, 
Be ready him to meet with wholesome works, 
And he may never harm thee; so leastwise 
My grandam taught me when I was a child.” 


** By Holy Mary,” spoke a master then, 
*¢ The lad saith well; this mischief-devil Death 
Betwixt the Spring and Summer of the year, 
Hath in the village and the country round, 
Slain many a man and woman, page and hind. 
We must beware how we do choose our path, 
Lest he should cast on us his evil eyes, 
And send us where there is no wine to quaff, 
No dice to play, or rosy lips to kiss.” 
‘¢ Fie,” quoth another, ‘‘ are ye men or hares ? 
Is it so perilous to meet this foe ? 
Let others quail before him, but not I. 
By Heaven’s leave, I will go forth this hour 
And seek him out wherever he may be. 
But shame ye not to have me go alone ? 
Pray, why should not the quest be yours as well ? 
We have not had a bout this many a day 
And I dare promise lusty sport in this. 
Wherefore, clasp hands, and let us swear an oath 
We will be true as brothers each to each, 
Then hasten hence and never rest our bones 
Till we have made a carcass of this Death 
And left him as a mess for birds and hounds.” 


So all did swear and plight a solemn word, 
Then swaggered out with paunches plump and round; 
And singing airy chansons as they went. 
They did keep up their grisly hunt for Death 
Till full a league beyond the village, when 
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It was their hap to meet a reverend man,— 

A hoary pilgrim to some sainted shrine, 

Who meekly bowed before them and did speak 
Rich mercies from God’s throne upon their heads. 
But they did spurn his courtesy, and mocked, 
And stroked his poll and roughly bade him tell 
Why he did still infect the joyous earth 

By living thus so long beyond his time. 

To whom the holy wand’rer:—‘*‘ Gracious sirs, 
Though I might seek from frozen Alp to Ind, 
I should not find in mart or desert wild, 
A living man who would trade years with me, 
And give up glowing youth for withered age. 
Why, even Death doth scorn to have my life, 
As harmless he doth ever pass me by. 
Thus like an outcast spirit do I roam, 
And on the ground which is 

my mother’s gate, 
From morn to night, with this 

good staff I knock, 
And say to her, ‘ Dear moth- 

er, let me in ’; 
But she will not and thus against my will 
I am constrained in lingering exile here. 
For all, brave sirs, old age is no offense; 
And ’t is a rude and most unknightly thing 
To use an old man‘foul, save first he give 
Some cause by bitter word or wicked deed; 
And it_is written, ‘tall men must revere 
The head enfrosted with the snows of time. 
And so I crave your mercy, valiant sirs; 
Forbear to do me injury or wrong; 
One day, like ne, perchance, will you be old, 
And then may need sweet charity in turn. 
Now may the Lamb who died to save mankind, 
Be always with you whereso’er you go; 
Once more do I resume my doleful way.” 


\\\\\ 
\ OAARY 


** Nay, not so fast, dissembler, if thou please,” 
Quoth one of that bold troop. ‘‘ By Holy John, 
Thou partest not so lightly from us yet. ‘*DEATH MAY BE FOUND BENEATH THE OLD 
Erstwhile thou spakest of this rascal, Death, OAK TREE.” 
Who through.the country slayeth all our friends. 
I well divine thou art a spy of his; 
Therefore, tell us where he doth now abide, 
Or, by the Cross, thy life doth end this hour.” 
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** Most strangeful humor,” spoke the gentle sire, 
‘* To seek a monster all the earth doth shun; 
But if ye are thus rashly-minded, know 
Death may be found beneath the old oak tree 
Ye see but yonder, where he overtops 
All humbler fellows in the circling grove, 
There did I leave him at the turn of noon, 
And there, I warrant, ye will find him still.” 
So spoke the ancient, and they let him go, 
Indifferent now with Death so haply near, 
And they did race one with the other, till 
They gained the oak, the bourne of their mad hopes. 
And there they found, all in a shining heap, 
More than a bushel of bright golden coins 
And silver florins,— precious to behold: 
But scanty heed did they now give to Death, 
For kneeling down, into the glittering hoard 
They dove their eager hands up to the wrists, 
And shook the woods with laughter, song, and glee. 
‘* Oh happy hour,’’ quoth one, *‘ most heavenly chance, 
Who ever dreamed of largesse like to this ? 
This beauteous gold will keep us till we die, 
And so our care must be to move it hence, 
To my abode, or if you will, to yours ; 
But not by day, lest men should call us thieves, 
And have the Law to put our souls to stress. 
We must be wise as little foxes are, 
And naught contrive or venture until night, 
When there will be no truant eyes around 
To pry upon us or to mar our work. 
\, But meantime, that the moments may not lag, 
\\ Let us cast lots whose office it may be 
\ To seek the nearest town and buy us bread 
ns 
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And ruddy wine, —to cheer our wasting hearts 
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Whilst we sit pining for the night to come.” 
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So dice they threw and the untoward lot 
lid fall upon the youngest of the three, 
Who left straightway upon his errand 
bent, 
His grim companions watching him 
askance 
Till he was lost beyond a field of corn, 
When one unto the other thus did 
speak : — 
** By the Lord’s wounds, thou 
art my heart’s fond brother. 
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IMPATIENT FOR THEIR VICTIM AND THE GOLD, 
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And it is Heaven’s merciful behest 

We should strive always to do brothers good : 
So would I now by thee,— look on this gold: 
Thou knowest that it must be shared by three, 
But could I shape it so it might be shared 
Betwixt us two alone, would it not prove 

That truly I was brother unto thee?” 

** Ay verily, that may I not gainsay,” 
Rejoined the other, ‘‘ but this is a dream ; 
Our envoy knoweth of the treasure too.” 

‘* He need not know of it if we say nay,” 
Thus quoth the first, weird meaning in his eye. 
‘* For look ye, two are stronger far than one, 
So when this meddling yokel doth return, 

Do we pitch on him as he were a wolf, 

And speedily dispatch him with our knives, 
When what he knows will harm us not a whit, 
Nor rob us of one little stiver here.” 

The counsel pleased and they did cross their swords, 
And swore themselves unto a dark compact, 
Then sat them down upon the flowery turf, 
Impatient for their victim and the gold. 


But now the youngest, though the way was long, 
And rapturous fancies eddied through his brain, 
Saw nothing but those florins all the while. 

‘* O Lord,” quoth he, ‘*‘ if I might be so blest 
As of this treasure to possess the whole, 

I vow there is no knave beneath the sun 

Who would live half so merrily as I.” 

And pondering thus anon he reached the town, 

Where it so happened, that above a door, 

His curious eye did by some hazard note 

The sign of an apothecary; then 

Did Satan enter into his false heart, — 

As way he finds to many every hour, 

Where careless conscience leaves the gates ajar,— 
And told him how those riches might be won. 
Nor did the seed fall on unfruitful ground, 
For, listening to the tempter’s cunning speech, 
He sought the shop, and with a simple mien 
Did beg of the apothecary there 

To sell the deadliest poison he might have. 

*¢ Because,” quoth he, ‘‘ my barn is run with rats, 
And every night a polecat from the woods 
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Doth come, and carry my best capons off ; 
I were most fain to clear me of the pests.” 

And the apothecary answered :—‘*‘ Faith, 
It is a blessed comfort to my soul, 

I may content your worship in this need. 
Upon the earth there is no living thing 
That may of this confection eat or drink 
A portion smaller than a grain of wheat, 
But dies before a bird may sing a note: 
So violent the poison is and strong.” 

Nor long time did they barter, for our wight 
Soon held the precious unguent in his scrip, 
And then was seen with earnest steps to seek 
A hostelry, where for a goodly sum 
He bought three flagons of Sicilian wine. 
One he did set apart for his own drink ; 

But mingled poison in the other two ; 

Then daft with visions of the welcome night 
When he should be sole lord of all the pelf, 

He hied him to the tryst, and joined his friends, 
Who, as by covenant, at once did rise 

And stick their hungry knives into his ribs, 
And so let out his rank and guilty soul. 


** Now let us drink,” spoke one, ‘‘and make good cheer, 
And after, we will dig yon whelp a grave, 
Lest any should accuse us of this deed, 
And bring us to condign and dread account.” 
And at the word, he snatched by apt mischance, 
One of the flagons that was seasond so, 
And draining it to midway om the neck, 
He tendered it unto his mate to drink, 
Who swallowed the full remnant to the lees. 
Whereon, both dying as was just and fit, 
Not one was left of all the hapless crew, 
That by ungodly ways and sinful guile, 
Did thus make good the holy palmer’s word,-— 
Death would be found beneath the old oak tree. 

D. T. Callahan. 





CHRONICLES OF 


SAN LORENZO. 


V.—OLD MAN BOBO’S MANDY. 


LD man Bobo was the sole survivor of a 

once famous trio. Two out of the three, 
Doc Jackson and Uncle Jake Spooner, had 
passed to the shades, and the legend ran 
—’t is a shriveled chestnut in San Lorenzo 
—that when their disembodied spirits 
reached the banks of the Styx, the ruling 
passion of their lives asserted itsélf for the 
last time. They demurred loudly, impa- 
tiently, at the exorbitant fee, ten cents, de- 
manded by Charon. 


‘© We weigh light,’’ said Uncle Jake, 


‘* awful light! Call it, mister, fifteen cents 
for the two!” 

‘Ten cents apiece,” replied the ferry- 
man, ‘* or three for a quarter.” 

Thereupon the worthy couple seated 
themselves in Cimmerian darkness and 
vowed their intention of awaiting old man 
Bobo. 

‘« He ’ll soon be along,” they remarked. 
** He must be awful lonesome.” 

But the old gentleman kept them out of 
Hades a full lustrum. 

He lived alone with his grand-daughter 
and a stable helper in the tumble-down 
adobe just to the left of the race track. 
The girl, a slender chit of seventeen, 
cooked, baked, and washed, for him. Twice 
a week she peddled fruit and garden stuff 
in San Lorenzo and environs. Of these 
sales her grandsire exacted the most rigor- 
ous accounting, and occasionally, in recog- 
nition of her services, would fling her a 
nickel. The old man himself rarely left 


home, and might be seen at all hours hob- 
bling around his garden and corrals, keenly 
interested in his own belongings, halter- 
breaking his colts, anxiously watching the 
growth of his lettuce, counting the oranges, 
and beguiling the fruitful hours with delight- 
ful calculation. 

** It ’sall profit,” he has often said to me. 
** We buy nothin’ an’ we sell every durned 
thing we raise.” 

Then he would chuckle and rub together 
his yellow, wrinkled hands. The neighbors 
swore that whenever Mr. Bobo laughed it 
behooved other folk to look grave. 

** Mandy’s dress costs something,” I ob- 
served. 

**«Considerable,—I’d misremembered that. 
Her rig-out las’ fall cost me the vally o’ 
three boxes o’ apples — winter pear- 
mains!” 

‘* She will marry soon, Mr. Bobo.” 

‘*An’ leave me?” he cried shrilly. ‘*I’d 
like to see a man prowlin’ around my Mandy, 
—I’d stimilate him. Besides, mister, Mandy 
ain’t the marryin’ kind. She ’s homely asa 
mud fence, is Mandy. She ain’t put up 
right for huggin’ and kissin’.” ° 

‘** But she is your heiress, Mr. Bobo.” 

‘* Heiress,” he repeated with a cunning 
leer. ‘‘ I’m poor, mister, poor. The tax 
collector has eat me up,— eat me up, I say, 
eat me up!” 

He looked such an indigestible morsel, 
so obviously unfit for the maw of evena 
tax collector, that I laughed and took my 
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leave. He was worth, I had reason to 
know, at least fifty thousand dollars. 


*« Say, Mandy, I like ye awful well! D’ye 
know it ?” 

The speaker, Mr. Rinaldo Roberts, 
trainer and driver of horses, was sitting 
upon the top rail of the fence that divided 
the land of old man Bobo from the prop- 
erty of the Race Track Association. 

Mandy, freckled, 
long-legged, and tow- 
headed, balanced her- 
self easily upon one 
ill-shod foot and rubbed 
herself softly with the 
other. The action to 
these who knew her 
ways denoted mental 
perplexity and embar- 
rassment. This assign- 
ation was bristling with 
peril as well as charm. 

Her grandfather had 
the eyes of a turkey- 
buzzard, eyes which she 


contrasted involuntarily 
with the soft, kindly 
orbs now bent upon her. 
She decided instantly 
that blue, azure blue, 
was a prettier color than 
yellow. Rinaldo’s skin, 
too, commended itself 
to her attention. She 
had never seen so fresh 
a skin, so white a forehead, such ruddy 
cheeks. David, she reflected, must have 
been such a man as this; but Rinaldo was a 
nicer name than David, ever so much nicer. 

**Shakspere never repeats,” observed 
Mr. Roberts, ‘‘ but I'll tell ye again, 
Mandy, that I like ye awful well.” 

** Pshaw!” she replied. 

‘* Honest, Mandy, I ain’t lyin’.” 

He smoothed his hair, well oiled by the 
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STICKER GRASS. 
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barber an, hour before, wiped his hand upon 
his brown overalls, and laughed. It is 
worthy of mention that the overalls were 
worn so as to expose four inches of black 
trouser. 

‘* Ye think more of your sorrel colt than 
ye do of me, Nal.” 

**IT do?” 

‘* Yes, indeed you do, ” coquettishly, 
‘-you know you do.” 

‘“*I know I don’t! 
Say,— I’ve gone an’ 
christened the cuss.” 

** You have?” said 
Mandy, in a tone of 
the most intense inter- 
est. ‘* Tell me its 
name.” 

** Tt’s'a her, Mandy, 
an’ me an’ Pete fixed 
on By-Jo (Bijou). That 
*s French, Mandy,” he 
added triumphantly, 
‘*an’ it means a gem, 
a jool, an’ that ’s what 
she is —a regler ruby!” 

‘* It don’t sound like 
French,” said Amanda 
doubtfully. 

;, That French fel- 
ler,” replied Nal, with 
the fine scorn of the 
Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘ him as 
keeps the ‘Last Chance’ 
saloon, pronounces it 
By-Jew, but he ’s as ig- 
norant as a fool, an’ By-Jo seems to come 
kind o’ nateral.” 

«* Ye might ha’ called the colt Amandy, 
Nal.” 

The honest face of Rinaldo flushed scar- 
let. He squirmed—I use the word ad- 
visedly — and nearly fell off the fence. 

«« If there was a nickel-in-the-slot kickin’ 
machine around San Lorenzy,” he cried, 
‘*I’d take a dollar dose right now! Gosh! 
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what a clam I am. I give ye my word, 
Mandy, that the notion o’ callin’ the filly 
after you never entered my silly head. 
Never onst! /eewhillikins! this makes me 
feel awful bad.” 

He wiped his broad forehead with a large 
white silk pocket-handkerchief, horribly 
scented with patchouli. His distress was 
quite painful to witness. 

‘*Never mind,” 
said Amanda soft- 
ly. ‘*I was only 
joking, Nal. It’s 
all right.” 

Looking at her 
now, what son of 
Adam could call 
her homely. Her 
slender figure, the 
head well poised 
upon shapely 
shoulders, sud- 
denly straightened 
itself; her red lips 
parted slowly, re- 
vealing a row of 
small, white, even 
teeth; her eyes, 
pure and clear as 
the waters of Cho- 
aspes, were uplift- 
ed to meet the 
glance of her lov- 
er; her bosom, 
virginal in its out- 
line, gently rose 
and fell as Nal sprang from the fence and 
seized her hand. 

A simple courtship truly! Love — not 
Eros, his counterfeit presentment — had 
written in plain characters upon their radi- 
ant faces an artless tale. With fingers in- 
terlaced they gazed tenderly and tranquilly 
at each other, eloquently silent. 

Then the man bent his head and kissed 
her. 
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‘* Marry my Mandy!” cried old man 
Bobo, a few hours later. ‘‘ Why, Nal, ye 
must be crazy! Ye’r both childern.” | 

‘*1’m twenty-two,” said Mr. Roberts, 
expanding his broad chest, and towering 
six inches at least above his companion, 
‘*an’ Mandy will be eighteen next Decem- 
ber, and,” he added with dignity, ‘‘I love 
Mandy an’ Mandy loves me.” 

** Now, I ain’t 

a goin’ to git 

mad,” said Mr. 

Bobo, stamping 

upon the ground 

and gnashing his 

teeth, ‘* but I’ll 

give ye a pointer, 

mf if Nal Roberts; you 
iy go right home an’ 
stay there! I 

v" need Mandy the 
aed) i WA worst kind, an’ ye 
know it. I could 


Noy: n’t spare the girl 


\\ 

I D: | , 

= n (- py 4). nohow. An there 

’s another thing; 
I won’t have no 
sparkin’ aroun’ 
this place. No 
huggin’ an*.kiss- 
An’. There ’s none 
for me an’ there /Il 
be none for you. 
Love, pah! I 
reckon that’s all 
ye ’ve got. Love! 
Ye make me sick to my stomach, Nal Rob- 
erts. Ye ’ve bin readin’ dime novels, that ’s 
what ails ye. Love! There ain’t no divi- 
den’s in love.” 

**Naterally,” observed Mr. Roberts, ‘‘ ye 
know nothin’ of love, Mister Bobo, an’ ye 
never will. I’m sorry for ye, too. Life 
without love is like eatin’ bull-beef jerky 
without sa/sa!/”’ 


**T’ve raised Mandy,” continued Mr. 
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Bobo, ignoring this interruption, ‘‘ very 
keerful. I give her good schoolin’, victuals, 
an’a heap o’ clothes. I ’ve knocked some 
horse sense into the child. There ain’t no 
nonsense in Mandy, an’ ye won’t find her 
equal in the land for peddlin’ fruit an’ sech. 
I’ve kep’ her rustlin’ from morn till night. 
When a woman idles, the ole Nick gits 
away with her mighty quick. I’ve salted 
that down many a long year. No, sir, 
Mandy is mine, an’ Mandy will do jest as I 
say. She minds me well, does Mandy. 
She won’t marry till I give the word,—an’ I 
ain’t a goin’ to give the word.” 

He snapped together his lantern jaws, 
and grinned derisively in Nal’s face. The 
gross selfishness which rated its own sordid 
interest paramount to any consideration for 
others appalled the youngman. Howcould 
he stem this tide of avarice; this torrent of 
egotism ? 

‘*So love don’t go?” said Nal shortly. 

** No, sonny, love don’t go,— leastways 
not with me.” 

** Mebbe you think I’m after the grease,” 
remarked Nal with deliberation, ‘‘ but I 
ain’t. Folks say ye ’r rich, Mr. Bobo, but I 
don’t keer for that. I’m after Mandy, an’ 
I ’ll take her in her chimmy.” 

**T’ll be damned if ye will, Nal! Ye 
won’t take Mandy at all, an’ that’s all there 
is about it.” 

‘*Say,” said Mr. Roberts, his fine eyes 
aglow with inspiration, ‘‘ say, I'll make ye 
a cold business proposition, fair an’ square 
betwixt man an’ man. I'll buy Mandy 
from ye, at the market price — there!” 

From beneath his penthouse brows Mr. 
Bobo peered curiously at this singular 
youth. 

‘*Buy her!” 
‘* With what? 


he repeated scornfully. 
Ye ’ve got nothin’, Nal 


Roberts,—that is, nothin’ but yer sorrel 
colt and a measly two, or mebbe three, 
hunderd dollars. 
dollars a month. 


I vally Mandy at twenty 
At one per cent — I allus 





git one per cent a month — that makes two 
thousand dollars. Have ye got the cold 
cash, Nal ?” 

Honest Nal hung his head. 

** Not the half of it, but I earn a hun- 
dred a month at the track.’’ 

‘* Bring me two thousand dollars, gold 
coin o’ the United States, no foolin’, an’ 
I’ll give ye Mandy.” 

** Ye mean that, Mr. Bobo ?” 

The old man hesitated. 

‘*T was kind o’ bluffin’,” he admitted 
reluctantly, ‘* but I’ll stand by my words. 
Bring me the cash, an’ I’ll give ye Mandy.” 

** I guess I'll go,” said Mr. Roberts. 

** Yes, Nal, ye’d better go, an’ sonny, ye 
need n’t to come back; I like ye first rate, 
but ye need n’t to come back!” 

Rinaldo walked home to the race track, 
and as he walked, cursed old man Bobo, 
cursed him heartily, in copious Western 
vernacular, from the peaky crown of his 
bald head to the tip of his ill-shaped, sock- 
less toe! When, however, he had fed the 
filly and bedded her down in cool, fresh 
straw, he felt easier in his mind. Running 
his hand down her iron forelegs, he reflected 
hopefully that a few hundred dollars were 
easily picked up on a race track. Bijou 
was a well-bred beast, with a marvelous 
turn of speed. For half a mile she was a 
wonder, a record breaker,—so Nal thought, 
—but this hypothesis he kept to himself. 
Presently he pulled a list of entries from 
his pocket and scanned it closely. Old 
man Bobo had a bay gelding in training for 
the half-mile race, Comet, out of Shooting 
Star, by Meteor. Nal had taken the meas- 
ure of the other quadrupeds and feared 
none of them; but Comet, he admitted 
ruefully, was a dangerous horse. He was 
stabled at home, and the small boy that 
exercised him was both deaf and dumb. 

‘*If I could hold my watch on him,” 
said Nal to himself, ‘‘I’d give a hunderd 
dollars..” 
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A smile illumined his pleasant features as 
he remembered that Mr. Bobo, like him- 
self, was ‘sitting upon the anxious seat. 
That same afternoon he had tried, in vain, 
to extract from Nal some information about 
the filly’s speed. The old man’s weakness, 
if he had one, was betting heavily upon a 
certainty. 

‘* By Jimminy,” mused Mr. Roberts, pat- 
ting affectionately the satin neck of Bijou, 
‘it would be a nice howdy-do to win a 
thousand off the old son of a gun! Gosh, 
Mandy ! how ye startled me.” 

Amanda, out of breath and scarlet of 
face, slipped quietly into the loose box and 
sat down in the straw. 

‘‘ Hush,” she said, panting, ‘‘ grand- 
father would take a quirt to me if he knew 
I was here, but, Nal dear, I jest had to 
come. I’ve been talkin’ with the old man 
an’ he won’t let me leave him, but I’ll be 
true to you, Nal, true as steel, an’ you'll be 
true to me, won’t you? Grandfather won’t 
last long, he ’s—”’ 

** Tough,” said Mr. Roberts, ‘* tough as 
abalone, tough as the hondo of my lariat. 
I suspicioned he’d peter out when Uncle 
Jake Spooner died, but he fooled us the 
worst kind. No, Mandy, the old gentle- 
man ain’t a goin’, as he says, till he gits 
ready. He told me that today an’ he ain’t 
a liar. He’s close asa clam, is Mr. Bobo, 
but he ain’t no liar. As for bein’ true to 
you, Mandy,—why—dern it—my heart ’s 
jest froze to yours, it don’t belong to Nal 
Roberts no longer.” 

The girl blushed with pleasure and rose 
to her feet. 

**You won’t quarrel, Nal,” she said 
anxiously, ‘‘ you an’ grandfather. He gets 
awful hot at times, but your head is level. 
He ’s comin’ down to the track tomorrow 
morning at five to work out Comet, an’ you 
might have words about me.” 

‘« Toxwork out Comet?” said Nal, prick- 
ing up his ears. 
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“SHE ’S A SHUTTIN’ ’EM OUT!” 


‘*Me!—” cried Amanda, ‘‘I’ve given 
it away, an’ it’s a deathly secret.” 

‘It’s safe enough with me,” replied the 
young man carelessly. None the less his 
eyes brightened and he smiled furtively be- 
neath his blonde mustache. ‘‘An’, Mandy, 
don’t worry, I would n’t touch the old gen- 
tleman with a pair o’ tongs.” 

** Well, good night, Nal,—no, you must 
n’t,—somebody might see. Only one then! 
Let me go, let me go!—Good night, Nal.” 

She ran swiftly away, holding high her 
skirts on account of the sticker grass. Nal 
watched her retreating figure admiringly. 

‘*A good gait,” he murmured critically, 
**no interferin’ an’ nothin’ gummy about 
the pastern!” 
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He then squatted down, cowboy fashion, 
upon his hams, and smoothing carefully a 
piece of level ground, began to— what he 
called ‘‘ figger.” He wrote with a pointed 
stick and presently broke into a loud laugh. 

‘**A low down trick,” he muttered, ‘‘ to 
play upon a white man, but Mr. Bobo ain’t 
a white man, an’ must n’t be treated as 
sech.” 

He erased his hieroglyphics, and proceeded 
leisurely to prepare his simple supper. He 
ate his bacon and beans with even more 
than usual relish, laughing softly to himself 
repeatedly, and when he had finished and 
the dishes were washed and put away, he 
selected, still laughing, a spade and crow- 
bar from a heap of tools in the corner of 
his shanty. These he shouldered and then 
strode out into the night. 


The crowd at the race track upon the 
opening afternoon of the fair was beginning 


to assume colossal proportions — colossal, - 


that is to say, for San Lorenzo. Beneath 
the grand stand, where the pools are always 
sold, the motley throng surged thickest. 
Jew and gentile, greaser and dude, tin-horn 
gamblers and tenderfeet, hayseeds and mer- 
chants, jostled each other good-humoredly. 
In the pool box were two men. One—the 
auctioneer—a perfect specimen of the 
** sport”; a ponderous individual, brazen 
of face and voice, who presented to the 
crowd an amazing front of mottled face, 
diamond stud, tumid shirt sleeves, and a 
bull neck encircled by a soiled eighteen and 
a half inch paper collar. The other gentle- 
man, who handled the tickets, was unclean, 
unshorn, and cadaverous-looking, with a 
black cigar, unlighted, stuck aggressively 
into the corner of his mouth and tip-tilted 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

**Once more,” yelled the pool-selling 
person, in raucous tones. ‘‘Once more, 
boys! I’m sellin’ once more the half-mile 
dash! I’ve one hundred dollars for Comet; 
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how much fer second choice? Be lively 
there. Sixty dollars!!! Go the five, five, 
five! Thank ye, sir, you ‘re a Wead game 
sport. Bijou fer sixty-five dollars. How 
much am I bid for the field ?” 

The field sold for fifty, and the auctioneer 
glanced at Mr. Bobo, who shook his head 
and shuffled away. Ten consecutive times 
he had bought pools. Ten consecutive 
times Mr. Rinaldo Roberts had paid, by 
proxy, sixty-five dollars for the privilege of 
naming By-Jo as second choice to the son 
of Meteor. 

‘* Fifteen hunderd,” mumbled the old 
man to himself. . ‘‘ Five las’ night an’ ten 
today. It’s a sure shot, that ’s what it is, 
a sure shot. I worked him out in fifty-one. 
Oh, Lord, what a clip! in fifty-one,” he re- 
peated with his abominable chuckle, ‘‘ an’ 
Nal’s filly has never done better than fifty- 
two. Nal didn’t buy nopools. He knows 
better.” 

By a queer coincidence Mr. Roberts was 
also indulging in pleasing introspection. 

** The old cuss,” he mused, ‘‘ is blooded. 
I’ll allow he’s blooded, but he thinks this a 
dead cert. Lemme see, fifty-one an’ two 
make fifty-three. Noclipatall. Gosh ! what 
agame, whatagame! Why, there ’s Mandy 
a sittin’ up with Mis’ Root. [I'll jest sashay 
acrost the track an’ give ’em my regards.” 

Mandy was atop a red-wheeled spring 
wagon. A sailor hat—price, trimmed, forty- 
five cents —overshadowed her smiling face, 
and a new dress, cleverly fashioned out of 
white cheese cloth, embellished her person. 
She had been watching her lover closely for 
upwards of an hour, but expressed super- 
lative surprise at seeing him. 

‘Why, Nal,” she said demurely, ‘‘ this 
ain’t you? You are acquainted with Mis’ 
Root, I guess ?” 

Nal removed his cap with a flourish, and 
Mrs. Root, a large, lymphatic, prolific fe- 
male, entreated him to ascend the wagon 
and sit down. 
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«¢ You have a horse runnin’, Mister Rob- 
erts ?” 

‘Yes, marm, By-Jo.” 

‘« By what?” 

‘« By Diamond,” 
‘outer Cap Wilson’s old Sally. 


”? 


replied Rinaldo glibly, 
She was 
by— 

‘¢ Mis’ Root didn’t catch the name right,” 
interrupted Mandy. ‘It’s By-Jo, Mis’ 
Root, — that’s French.” 

«* Mercy me, ain’t that nice—quite toney. 
I hope he’ll win if Mister Bobo’s horse 
don’t.” 

‘* Nal,” whispered Mandy, ‘‘ you’ve not 
been betting against Comet, have you ?” 

‘ That’s what I have, Mandy. I’ve got 
my hull stack o chips on this yere half-mile 


dash.” 
Grand- 


‘¢ But, Nal, Comet will win sure. 
father ’s crazy about the colt. He says he 
can’t lose noway.” . 

‘¢ That ’s allright,” said Nal. ‘*I’m glad 


he feels so well about it. Set his heart on 
winnin’, eh? That’s good. Say, I guess 
I’ll sit right here and see the race. It’s 
handy to the judges’ stand, and the horses 
are all on the track.” 

In fact, for some time the runners had 
been walking backwards and forwards, and 
were now grouped together near the starter. 
Mr. Bobo was in the timer’s box, chuckling 
satanically. Fifteen hundred dollars, ac- 
cording to his own computation, were al- 
ready added to a plethoric bank account. 

‘* Yer feelin’ well, Mister Bobo,” said a 
bystander. 

‘<1’m feelin’ mighty well,” he replied, 
‘* never was feelin’ better, never. There ’s 
a heap o’ fools in this yere world, but I 
ain’t responsible for their mistakes, — not 
much,” and he cackled loudly. 

After the usual annoying delay the horses 
were dismissed with an excellent start. 
Bijou jumped immediately to the front, and 
Nal threw his hat high into the air. 

‘*Ain’t she a cyclone?” he shouted, 
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standing upon the wagon seat and waving 
his stop watch. ‘* Look at her, I say, look 
at her!” 

The people in his vicinity stared, smiled, 
and finally cheered. Most’of them knew 
Nal and liked him well. 

** Yer mare is winnin’,” yelled a granger. 

** You bet she is,” retorted Mr. Roberts. 
**See her! Ain’t she takin’ the kinks out 
of her speed? Ain’t that a hell of a clip? 
Sit still, ye fool,” he cried, lustily apostro- 
phizing the boy who was riding, ‘‘if ye git 
a move on ye I'll kill ye. O, my lord, if 
she ain’t a goin’ to distance them! Yes, 
sir, she ’s a shuttin’ ’em out. Damn it—I 
ain’t a swearin’, Mis’ Root—damn it, I say, 
she’s a shuttin’ ’em out! She’s done it!! 
The race is won!!!” 

He jumped from the wagon and plunged 
into the crowd, which respectfully made way 
for him. 


‘**] ’ve somethin’ to tell ye, Mandy,” said 
Mr. Roberts, some ten months later. I 
feel kind o’ mean, too. But I done it for 
you; for love 0’ you, Mandy.” 

‘* Yes, Nal; what is it?” 

They had been married a fortnight. 

** Ye remember when the old man had 
the fit in thetimer’s box ? Well, that knocked 
me galley-west. I felt a reg’ler murderer. 
But when he braced up, an began makin’ 
himself hateful over our weddin’, I felt glad 
that I’d done what I done.” 

** And what had you done, Nal dear ?” 

** Hold on, Mandy, I’m tellin’this. Ye 
see, he promised to sell ye to me for two 
thousand dollars cash. But when I tend- 
ered him the coin, he went back on me. 
He was the meanest, the ornariest —” 

‘* Hush, Nal, he’s dead now.” 

** You bet he is, or we would n’t be sittin’ 
here.” 

They were comfortably installed upon 
the porch of the old adobe. A smell of 
paint tainted the air, and some shavings and 
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odds and ends of lumber betrayed a recent 
visit from the carpenter. The house, in 
short, had been placed in thorough repair. 
A young woman with fifty thousand dollars 
in her own right can afford to spend a little 
money upon her home. 

**He would n’t take the coin,” continued 
Nal, ‘‘ he said I’d robbed him of it, an’ so 
I had.” 

**O, Nal!” 

**Tt was this way, Mandy. Ye remember 
the trial, an’ how you give the snap away. 
Well, I studied over it, an’ finally I con- 
cluded to jest dig up the half mile post, an’ 
put it one hundred feet nearerhome. I took 
considerable chances but not a soul suspi- 
cioned the change. The next night I put it 
back again. The old man timed the colt 
an’ so did I. Fifty-one seconds, I knew 
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my filly could outrun Comet. His second 
dam was a bronco an’ that will tell! But I 
wanted to make your grandfather bet his 
wad. He never could resist a sure shot 
bet, never. That’s all.” 

Amanda looked deep down into his laugh- 
ing blue eyes. 

‘*He was willing to sell me, his own 
flesh and blood,” she murmured dreamily. 
‘“*T think, Nal, you served him just about 
right, but I wish, don’t get mad, Nal, I 
wish that—er—some one else had pulled 
up the post! ” 

The unsavory ethics of the stable have 
much in common with the perfumed, pinch- 
beck code of the drawing room, but what 
latitude may be given to the former consti- 
tutes a fine point, which must be left to the 
individual consideration of the reader. 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 


MOUNTAIN AND MISSION. 


Lirr high, O royal Sierras! 

Ye may not fade or flee: 
Below are the worn old missions,-— 
Below—beyond—the sea. 

Low down are the padres resting, 
Asleep with their beads untold, 

But grandly ye tower above them, 
Perpetual, regal, cold. 


I am awed by your changeless summits 
And slopes with the pines o’ergrown ; 
But my heart broods over the missions 
And leans to the crumbling stone. 
They are touched with supremest pathos; 
They feel they are old and gray 
In your absence, O holy padres, 
In the sunlight of today. 


Alice fF? Anson. 
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AN EXPERIENCE OF MEXICAN JUSTICE. 








EVERAL Californians were 
sitting in the bachelor apart- 
ments of one of their num- 
ber, spending an evening of 
social chat, {when the ques- 
tion, whether a man might 
slay his fellow-man and not 
thereafter feel remorse, was 








raised. 
**[ do not believe,” said 
‘* that any man with a properly consti- 
tuted conscience can take the life of another 
and not at some time feel regret or remorse.” 

‘* Not even in self-defense ?” 

‘* Self-defense is, of course, a great pal- 
liation,” replied the first speaker, ‘* but 
even in that case I believe that the slayer 
must at times find himself burdened by a 
feeling of horror and compunction.” 


’ 


One of the speakers turned to the host, 
who had been a silent but interested list- 


ener, and asked,— 

‘* What is your opinion of this matter, 
Captain Eldred ?” 

The resolute-looking gentleman thus ad- 
dressed, an athletic, well preserved man of 
about forty-five years, who was favorably 
known to all for his probity, as well as for 
his success in life, cast his kindly but keen 
gray eye round the circle, and taking a few 
contemplative whiffs of his cigar, replied :— 

**I do not agree with the gentlemen of 
the affirmative. I am not a bloodthirsty 
man; neither do I think that Iam more de- 
void of conscience than are most men; but 
I have deliberately killed a man in my time, 
and I can honestly say that I never have felt 
the slightest remorse or regret.” 

‘You killed a man, you, Captain El- 
dred?” said one. ‘‘Are you not testing our 
credulity for your own amusement ?” 

**Not at all. What I have said is 
Strictly true, not only as to the fact of the 


killing, but as to the state of my con- 
science.” 

‘**Tell us 
speaker. 

** Well,” said Eldred, ‘‘ you will all bear 
me witness that the subject is not a favorite 
one. ‘The principal details of the affair can 
still be found in the records of the San 
Francisco courts, of which they became a 
part many years ago. I will tell you the 
story now if you will promise not to repeat 
it. I want no fresh notoriety.” 


the story,” said the first 


ABOUT twenty years ago I was just start- 
ing in life as a mining expert, and I had ac- 
quired sufficient means to enable me to 
operate for myself, so I began to look fora 
promising field. I finally learned from a 
reliable source that in Northern Mexico 
were quartz mines worthy the attention of 
any man. I soon found myself in the land 
of the Montezumas, and settled upon a 
‘* prospect ” that promised well. 

My success was much beyond the ordi- 
nary, and by the time the shaft was down 
seventy feet I had uncovered a large body . 
of very rich gold ore. My good luck was 
not, however, unaccompanied with draw- 
backs. I found that while at first my 
efforts were regarded with indifference or 
curiosity, this feeling gradually changed to 
one of envy, especially among the high class 
Mexicans. This troubled me little, how- 
ever. I did not fear their interference, for 
my title to my property was clearly legal, 
and as a citizen of the United States I was 
sure of its protection. 

One difficulty that I had to encounter lay 
in the character of my help, which consisted 
of Mexicans of the poor class. Their lazi- 
ness and general stupidity almost drove me 
wild. To escape temporarily from the har- 
rowing task of managing them, I would oc- 
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I HEARD A NOISE LIKE THE LOW SOBBING OF A CHILD. 














casionally knock off work for a day or two, 
tell them to go about their business for that 
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time, and betake myself to prospecting in 
the adjacent mountains. _ 

It was on one of these lonely expeditions 
that there occurred an incident which, 
though trifling, was destined to have a great 
influence upon my career. I was on my 
way home and had nearly reached the valley, 
when I heard a noise like the low sobbing 
of achild. I soon came upon a little boy, 
between three and four years of age, lying 
face downwards upon a large bare rock. 

I took him in my arms and in the little 
Spanish I then knew, tried to quiet and 
soothe him, for he was nearly exhausted. I 
gave him food and drink, and then he cud- 
dled up and went to sleep. 

I pursued my way down the valley, where 
I felt sure I should find an owner for the 
lad, as the rich materials of his now tattered 
clothing indicated that he belonged to the 
upper class. I soon met a search party. 
They belonged to the hacienda of Dojia Inez 
Castro, and informed me that the child had 
wandered off the previous evening, and that 
the Dofia had been almost crazed with 
grief. She received the child from my 
hands with the liveliest expressions of. joy 
and gratitude. 

** Will not the sefior,” she asked, ‘* rest 
and refresh himself ?” 

I pleaded haste, and seeing that I was in 
earnest, she extended her hand. 

‘« Perhaps the time will come when Dofia 
Inez will be able to repay in some measure 
the sefior’s kindness in restoring my child.” 

I learned that Dofia Inez was a widow, 
her husband, a Mexican officer, having been 
killed during one of the perennial revolu- 
tions in that effervescent country. I called 
upon the lady several times, and succeeded 
in establishing myself upon a very friendly 
footing in her household. 

Then came an event that resulted most 
disastrously for me, and in the end fatally 
to others. The shaft of my mine was down 
about seventy feet, and I was engaged in 
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running a drift. laterally upon the ledge. 
While performing this work, one of my 
peons contrived to fall into it, and was in- 
stantly killed. 

His death was clearly the result of his 
own carelessness, and I was greatly surprised 
the next day to find myself under arrest. 
I was not seriously alarmed, however. I 
shut down my works, and went quietly to 
the office of the alcalde, or judge, in the 
nearest town. 

I was formally arraigned, and pleaded not 
guilty to the charge of manslaughter. I did 
not ask for counsel, indeed, I doubt if such 
a thing as a legal representative could have 
been found in the place. I stood my trial, 
showing conclusively that the man’s death 
was the result of his having failed to follow 
instructions in handling the machinery. No 
decision was rendered, and I was removed 
to prison upon the ground that time was 
necessary for the summoning of witnesses 
for the prosecution. 

I became uneasy and determined to apply 
to the nearest American consul, but was 
persuaded by the judge that this was unne- 
cessary, as the case would undoubtedly be 
decided in my favor,—and besides I had 
little hopes of official assistance, as at the 
time the United States was extremely remiss 
in protecting its citizens in Mexico. 

My first glance at the judge assured me 
that I had met him before at the house of 
Dojia Inez, and I remembered to have heard 
of him asa suitor for her hand. I noticed 
that he scowled at me maliciously as he gave 
the order for my commitment, but I laid no 
special stress upon his apparent ill-nature. 

I protested vigorously against the order, 
but he coldly said,— 

‘* Such is the law, sefior; it is useless to 
protest.” 

I was accordingly led to prison, a strong 
structure about fourteen feet square, built 
of huge bowlders and cement, with an 
earthen floor, and firmly secured, as to its 

Von. xxv.—25. 
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entrance and another small opening for 
light and air, by heavy bolts and bars. 

There was no furniture, not even a stool, 
but in one corner was a heap of dirty straw. 
The place was intolerably filthy, and 
swarmed with vermin, but I made the best 
of it and waited patiently until the witnesses 
should be found. 

Over two weeks dragged by, and just as 
my patience was entirely giving out, I found 
myself one day ordered into court. 

The witnesses, some of my former eons, 
were brought in, and I soon saw that either 
malice or interest controlled them, for they 
swore point blank that my machinery was 
well calculated to kill men and in no wise 
to protect them from injury. I had trusted 
largely to the testimony of my foreman, but 
he had evidently been tampered with, for 
his testimony told, if either way, against 
me. 

When the testimony was all in, the judge, 
whose name was Don Roderigo Gonzales, 
thus addressed me, and I thought there was 
a brutal exultation in his tone:— 

** Well, sefior, your case seems to be a 
bad one, but I am still disposed to be leni- 
ent with you. Can you propose anything 
else.” 

I replied that I had determined to apply 
to the nearest American consul, and asked 
that a messenger might be dispatched to 
him. 

‘* Very well, sir, very well,” said the 
Judge.. ‘* Draw up your document and I 
will see that it starts at once.” 

I accordingly made out an appeal to the 
consul. This I handed to the Judge, who 
took it and left the room. 

Meantime I was remanded to my filthy 
abode. Days went by until three weeks 
had passed, and still no word from the con- 
sul. I then began to doubt the honesty of 
the Judge, and seriously to plan an escape. 

My first thought was to seek aid from 
some countryman, but I could only think 
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of one, a man named Jonathan Green, 
who lived about a hundred miles away. 

My situation was becoming intolerable. 
I was harassed by a series of petty annoy- 
ances, one of which was to keep me on 
scanty allowance until nearly starved, and 
then offer me a mess composed largely of 
hot peppers, which burned my throat and 
stomach, so that the tears would roll down 
my face, to the intense enjoyment of my 
jailers. 

The Judge, though frequently pleaded 
with to take some action in the matter, 
claimed that he could do nothing without 
orders from his superiors, and I became 
thoroughly convinced of his duplicity and 
malevolence. 

About this time, I was visited by a young 
woman called ‘‘ Poor Pepita.” Her lover 
was guilty cf some crime for which he was 
imprisoned, and finally shot, since when 
Poor Pepita had labored under a mild 
insanity. She seemed to derive a melan- 
choly pleasure in visiting the prison where 
her poor Pedro had been incarcerated, and 
was generally allowed to do so. I had met 
the girl frequently at the Dofia’s home, and 
the ‘thought flashed into my mind that I 
might make this girl my messenger to her. 

Pepita had brought me a tamale, a great 
delicacy among the Mexicans, which I 
devoured with such evident enjoyment, that 
she said: ‘It is good to see the sefior eat, 
but I am sorry that it will do him so little 
*good, as he is tobe shot soon. I fed my poor 
Pedro well, but they shot him for all that.” 

**Ah, no, Poor Pepita,” I said, ** I do not 
think I shall be shot.” 

*« Surely, surely, you will,” she’ said, 
** My poor Pedro always said he would not 
be shot, but you see he was. It is hard, 
you are so young to die, and then,” here 
she began to weep, ‘‘ perhaps there is a 
poor girl somewhere, who loves you, too.” 

** Will you do something for me which 
may save me from being shot?” I asked. 
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** Certainly, I will gladly help the poor 
sefior.” 

‘* Well, avait a minute,” and taking out 
my note book, I hastily scribbled a note to 
the Dojia, asking her to visit me if possible. 
**Carry this,” I said, ‘‘to your friend the 
Dofia Inez.” 

Next day she returned with an answer 
which she adroitly slipped into my hand in 
a manner which indicated that she had 
performed such services before. 

The purport of the Dofia’s note was that 
she knew I was being misused, and also the 
reason for it ; that she must see me person- 
ally to explain ; that she had tried to do so 
before, but had been forbidden by the 
Judge ; that she would not ask again, but 
upon a certain night, would with an attend- 
ant, appear at the window of my cell; that 
during the day previous to this I should ply 
my guards plentifully with mescal; that 
upon that evening, she would send me a 
large flask of strong brandy, which, of 
course, would never reach me. 

At last the eagerly looked for day came. 
I told my guards that I had slept badly for 
several nights,— which was true,— and 
that I thought I would drink considerable 
mescal that day and see if it would not 
enable me to sleep better when night came. 
I further said that if they would get some I 
would pay for enough for us all. By ten 
o’clock that night the mescal had done its 
work and the guards were sleeping soundly. 

I waited anxiously for the Dojia’s appear- 
ance. The night was very dark, and I did 
not see the advancing figures until they were 
close to the window; then a low, soft 
voice that I at once recognized as the 
Dofia’s asked, ‘‘Are you there, Sefior 
Eldred?” I answered and she went on:— 

**Alas, I cannot tell you how grieved I 
am at your misfortunes, my friend, and I 
beg you to believe that I have not been idle 
allthistime. I have used every effort to secure 
your release, but in vain. The Judge is 
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jealous of you and this is his vengeance. 
But I have a plan by which you may escape. 
Senor Gonzales is an extremely avaricious 
man and it is possible that you may able to 
buy your liberty. He expects to get hold 
of your mine, as according to an old law 
still in existence in Mexico, if a foreigner be 
convicted of a crime and executed or im- 
prisoned for a term of years, his property is 
forfeited to the State, and this law the Judge 
would interpret to suit his own interests. 

**You must obtain an interview with 
the Judge, and incidentally mention my 
name. You must work yourself into a 
race and tell him that you would like 
to write me a bitter letter, dismissing 
me from your thoughts forever. He will 
probably offer to write at your dictation, 
as you do not write the Spanish language. 
Should he not offer, ask him as a favor. 
Then you must bribe him. Give him to 
understand that you are willing to abandon 
your ‘mine and pay well besides for your 
freedom. How much he will want and 
how to get it, is the question. I can raise 
five hundred dollars, but I fear that is all, 
and if he will not let you go for that, you 
must try and raise the rest. 

‘*I must go now, but through Poor 
Pepita you must let me know how things 
are going with you.” 

I thanked her with all my heart for her 
kindness, and she went away. I slept 
little that night, my mind being full of 
plans for raising money. My thoughts 
reverted once more to my friend Green, 
and I concluded to try to get word to him 
of my condition through the Doja. 

Next day I sent to the Judge, asking for 
an interview. He returned word that he 
would call after dinner. He arrived 
promptly, but only put his head inside 
the filthy hole where I was to say that he 
could not see me in there, but that I could 
come out and walk with him under surveil- 
lance of the guards. I did so, and after a 
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little unimportant conversation I began cau- 
tiously to carry out the Dojfia’s plan. I 
asked various questions about my case, but 
received very brief and gruff replies. I 
then artfully turned the talk to Dofia Inez 
and found that the scheme worked to a 
charm. Ina short time I had actually dic- 
tated the letter and had received his prom- 
ise to deliver it. I then carefully broached 
the question of escape. But I soon found 
that his mind was elsewhere, and he shortly 
told me that he could spare me no more 
time then, but would call a few moments on 
the next day. 

The next day he came in high spirits and 
handed me a letter from the Dofia. It was 
as spiteful and caustic as need be, and the 
Judge had evidently been informed as to its 
contents. After a few remarks as to the 
faithlessness of women in general, and the 
Doijia in particular, I said:— 

** See here, Judge, I want to leave this 
cursed country, and I want you to help me. 
I would gladly give all I possess to set my 
foot on United States soil.” 

A gleam of pleasure lighted up the eyes 
of the Judge as he said, ‘‘So you would 
really like to leave Mexico for good ?” 

**T most certainly would,” I replied, 
‘*and I would take precious good care 
never to be seen here again.” 

He considered a few moments, and, look- 
ing me full in the face, boldly said, ‘* You 
mean that you would like to have me allow 
you to escape ?” 

This was so sudden and correct an inter- 
pretation of my thoughts that for a moment 
I was staggered, and he went on,— 

‘*T should be glad to help you, if I could 
see my way clear.” 

‘¢ What amount,” I asked, ‘*‘ do you think 
would be necessary to give me a start for 
the United States ?” 

He studied a moment, and then said: 
‘* It will take about fifteen hundred dollars. 
You will need a good horse, traveling equip- 
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ments, expense money, and, many other off for one thousand dollars, and shortly 
things.” after took his leave. 

I told him that I could not raise that I had learned through Poor Pepita that a 
amount. messenger had been dispatched to Green, 


After some talk he agreed to see me fairly so I watted for his appearance, and about 
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a week later was overjoyed to see him walk 
into my cell. 

After expressing sympathy, he said: 
‘* You are right in deciding to leave here, 
if possible, and I can help you. The 
Dofia and I together can raise the money,— 
so now go ahead, before he has time to 
change his mind.” 

Next morning I sent for the Judge and 
told him that I was ready to go. 

**Very well,” he said, ‘‘tomorrow at 
midnight you will find the door unlocked 
and unguarded; you will meet me at 
yonder clump of bushes,” pointing to a 
thicket a few feet from the road. ‘* There 
I will have the finest horse in this part of 
Mexico, my own favorite steed in fact, well 
equipped for a journey. You will then 
give me the money, mount, and ride 
away.” 

That afternoon Green came again and 
brought the money. He also told me that 
the Judge had informed him that it would 
be best for him to leave at once, as his 
presence at the time of my escape might com- 
promise him. Before leaving, he handed mea 
small revolver, which he said I might need. 

I wrote a note to the Dofia, thanking her 
for the money, and assuring her that I 
would repay it as soon as possible, and en- 
trusted it to the faithful Pepita, who had 
come to make me a last visit. I thanked 
the poor girl and gave her a small sum of 
money, telling her to buy something pretty 
with which to remember the poor Americano. 

Just before dark a guard was sent to 
search me and my cell for weapons, but 
fortunately he found nothing. After he 
had gone I put the revolver in my hip pocket 
and quietly waited for twelve o’clock. 

It came at last. I heard the stealthy 
footsteps of the guard as he unlocked my 
door. Soon afterwards I stole quietly out 
to the thicket, where-I found the Judge. 

He stepped forward as I came up, and 
said: ‘* Well, I see you are ready; here is 
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your horse, now where is the money ?” 

1 handed him the package, which he un- 
rolled and carefully counted by the light of 
a small pocket lantern. 

‘* That is right,” he said. 

I started towards the horse, when he 
called out: ‘* Hold! Seftor Eldred, I must 
speak with you. Something important has 
just occurred to me, and I find I cannot 
permit you to leave tonight. You.must go 
back to your prison until the matter is 
settled.” 

‘*And if I refuse ?” I said. 

‘¢ Perhaps this will persuade you,” he 
said, drawing a glittering knife from his 
belt and stepping toward me. 

A wave of rage swept overme. But I 
crushed down my wrath and said, ‘‘ Well, 
you have the advantage of me,” and turned 
as if togo to my cell. 

Just as I reached the edge of the fringe of 
bushes, I turned upon him, and drawing 
my revolver, I fired. I had scarcely taken 
aim and was almost surprised to see him fall. 

I stood dazed for a minute and then 
hastily mounted,— first securing my money 
from the dead man,—and put spurs to my 
horse. I rode almost constantly for four 
days and nights. At the end of that time 
I fell in with a body of Texan rangers, 
who escorted me to their headquarters. 

I rested a few days and then left for San 
Francisco, where I found a warrant waiting 
for my arrest. My case was thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and the United States officials 
refused to return me to Mexico, as they 
considered my actions fully justifiable. I 
thought of making an effort to regain my 
mining property, but knowing something of 
the difficulties of going to law in that coun- 
try, I gave it up. 

I returned the money to the Dofia and 
Green, and so ciosed my relations with 
Mexico forever, I hope. But I never have 
regretted, and never shall, the slaying of 
Don Roderigo Gonzales. 

J. W. Walsh. 
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THE PARTED CURTAINS. 


® LONE in this library, which has 
< been the ante-chamber of eter- 
nity to the male members of 
our family for many gener- 
ations, I am writing away 
my last hours. All my 
worldly affairs care- 
fully adjusted, to 
what better cause could I devote this 
remnant of life than to crystallizing the 
memories which, at this crisis, throng from 
the past? What more fitting than that my 
only son, who is now on a far journey, 
should have my very latest thoughts and 
feelings to guide and stay him when he, 
too, shall sit here awaiting the fatal signal. 
Should chance bring these words to the 
notice of another, and he should wonder at 
the composure with which I write of my 
death, I wish here to remind him that we 
mortals are wisely so constituted as to be 
happy, even frivolous, though well aware 
that each is approaching a tragedy. But 
in knowing the precise manner in which I 
shall die, I differ from my fellows. I know 
that in yonder alcove I shall be found 
tomorrow lying as if peacefully asleep. 
The time of the end has hitherto been 
uncertain, as it is in most lives, but I now 
know that the summons will interrupt this 
writing ; for the dear wife that has cheered 
my shadowed years went to her rest this 
day, and I know that my remaining hours 
are embraced within the next circuit of 
yonder clock’s shorter hand. 

My recollections naturally spring from 
that point in the long ago, when, in the 
first flashing upon me of a rare youthful 
beauty, an introduction at a reception, the 
shy questioning of soul-lustrous eyes, a 


responsive thrill, a waltz, a promenade, 
Emily Creelman and I took the first steps 
toward the border of love’s domain, which, 
heart to heart, we have now traversed. 
How radiantly clear,—like the sun-bright- 
ened spray of a fountain,—rise the details 
of that night, when her loveliness beckoned 
me from the path my fancies had marked! 
How willingly I undertook to gratify the 
first wish she expressed to me,— simply the 
carrying of a message to her grandfather 
and father,— yet how that admiring obedi- 
ence linked me with the fate now at the 
door ! 

Emily’s grandfather, Benjamin Creelman, 
was old. He had won eminence many 
years before as a microscopist, and had 
maintained it by a series of valuable dis- 
coveries concerning the nature of bacteria. 
In an upper room in this ancient house he 
toiled, and in a cabinet near me are care- 
fully preserved the delicate . instruments 
with which he wrested secrets from the 
invisible. The son, Emily’s father, follow- 
ing his scientific footsteps, devoted his years 
to the study of disease germs, and but for 
his early summons to the alcove, would 
have attained a renown equal to that of the 
elder Benjamin. 

I found the two men alone in an apart- 
ment of the resplendent house in which the 
reception was held, discussing the construc- 
tion of the closing sentence of a book that 
the grandfather was preparing. I delivered 
Emily’s message ; her father noted it by a 
nod of his head; and I turned to go. On 
the threshold, I was arrested by a sudden 
exclamation from the elder Creelman. I 
looked back and was startled at the abrupt 
change which had come over the two men. 
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The old man was pointing, in an awed 
manner, into an upper corner of the apart- 
ment, and I heard him say, — 

‘* The curtains!” 

The son was looking in the direction of 
the pointing finger, and he responded to 
the old man’s exclamation with a low cry of 
alarm. The color was rapidly fading from 
his face, and he was visibly trembling. 
But the white-haired scientist, slowly lower- 
ing his hand and withdrawing his eyes from 
the vision which had appeared to them, 
said with an assuring smile :— 

**Courage, my son. Many years have 
been given to me, and opportunity to give 
to the world the results of my work. We 
must go home to the library at once. 
Where is Emily?” 

Recalling the fact that I had come with 
the message, they both turned toward the 
door, and seeing me still there, the grand- 
father said, — 

**Will you please bring Miss Emily to 
us?” 

This commission, trifling in itself, but of 
importance to me, then in the first enthu- 
siasm of my admiration, thrilled me; and 
with a glad bound of my heart, I was 
strangely impelled to cast my eyes into the 
corner of the room. There I sawa hazy 
appearance of the air in the form of two 
curtains drawn close together. The effect 
of this upon me, however, was speedily 
overborne by my heightening interest in 
Emily as I hastened to the parlor and con- 
ducted her to her father and grandfather ; 
and indeed, in my regret of her early 
departure from the reception, I forgot the 
vision, but very soon afterward I learned, 
that with the mere beginning of my heart 
attachment to this remarkable family, the 
mysterious summons of death became mist- 
ily visible to me. 

The aged scientist’s leave-taking was 
conventional, his strong face betraying no 
sign of his knowledge that the dial of his 
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life had been compassed. On the next 
morning I learned that he had been found 
dead in an alcove of the library,— this 
library,—as had his father and father’s 
father before him. Then came my memory 
of the vision and of the old man’s words. 

How easily my memory — that God-given 
faculty which burns brightest when the 
gloom of death obscures all other earth- 
lights— glides over the steps that have 
brought me to this solemn situation! Ca- 
ressingly it lingers upon my call of condo- 
lence ; the power of Emily’s tearful eyes ; 
the grief tones of her voice ; the dormant 
traits which sorrow quickened into lasting 
activity and loveliness ; my subsequent calls; 
the gradual confessions of hearts converging 
to the sweetest compact of earth ;—and 
calls back, almost reverently, the night, 
when, in the parlor of this stone mansion,— 
dismal mosaic of the past,— my love made 
words captive and drove them headlong 
beforeit. Ah, thatthe white-haired woman, 
who lies, in dread semblance of life, in that 
same room, were by me now, that we might 
once more recall, as we have so often, the 
picture we then made, as with faltering 
voice she confessed her own love for me, 
and our lips met in the first kiss, which 
plighted our vows, and made irrevocable 
the manner of my death! 

Her joy shines in my memory as the 
evening star then shed its good wishes upon 
us through the deep mullioned window 
near which we sat, and my heart now 
sympathetically responds to the greater love 
which welled at sight of her blushing timid- 
ity when I asked her to come with me to 
this library and win her father’s consent. 

We found him sitting where I now sit, 
writing from the self-same inkstand. He 
was an approachable man, ever kind, 
cordial, and pleasant, but when he then 
looked up at us, I noticed sadness suddenly 
cloud his face,.and saw him glance, gwith 
the same expression of awe I had seen at 
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the reception, toward the alcove yonder. I 
knew not the reason then ; but how often, 
in these years, sitting here in the ominous 
hours of night, have I involuntarily cast 
that same look of uneasy expectancy into 
the shadows there,— not in fear, for I have 
seldom feared the fate, but in hope that it 
might not yet come; for at few times in life 
will death not leave some work undone. 

‘* Emily and I have come,” I began, ‘‘ to 
tell you that we love each other. I ask 
you for her, sir; and she is willing to come 
to me.” 

I cannot analyze the expression that then 
controlled his strong face. For some min- 
utes he was silent, during which, as I now 
recall, the shadows of this old room seemed 
to grow to tragic density, and the clock 
yonder to tick as irregularly as the pulsating 
of our hearts. I knew not why the sense of 
a crisis oppressed me,—I know now that 
the Spirit of Destiny was invisibly active 
about us all, was inextricably twining about 
my life the first coils of its influence, and 
reaching forward into the years, was sealing 
its termination to the hour now but a few 
strokes of yonder pendulum hence. 

‘*Mr. Engelston,” he replied at length, 
‘«T have permitted your visits to my daughter, 
knowing your worth and believing that you 
meet all the requirements that a father 
desires in the man who is to take the 
interests of a daughter into his keeping. I 
have permitted them, although your mar- 
riage will be a solemn sign tome. I have 
anticipated this visit from you, and have 
even now been putting my affairs into shape 
for the fatality which your request tells me 
is at hand. Before you are finally engaged, 
it is right that you should know what will 
be brought upon you by becoming a mem- 
ber of my family.” 

My memory instantly revived the half- 
forgotten vision of the curtains, which had 
pregeded his father’s death, and for a 
moment I shrank from the vague terrors I 
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might inject into my future ; but the touch 
of Emily’s hand to mine, as she clung 
trembling to me, recalled my love and 
placed its possibilities far above any dangers 
of which he might tell me, and I replied:— 

**T love Emily ; let the fatality be what it 
may.” 

‘*Manfully spoken,” he was pleased to 
say, pleasure dimly lighting his face. ‘‘I 
believe you will be able to endure the 
thought through your years that a vision 
may at any time appear to you, and one 
that means your death. 1 wish both of you 
to sit here near me and listen, in order that 
you may each fully understand and prepare 
for what seems inevitable for you.” 

We seated ourselves on the divan there, 
Emily clasping my arm in benumbing 
apprehension. Into my impressionable 
nature each detail of the scene imbedded 
itself,— how the unillumed spaces of this 
large room formed a background for her 
father’s figure, lighted by the rays of the 
gas-drop, and enabled me to see plainly, 
while he talked, each change of expression 
as his sturdy nature arrayed itself into 
fortitude. 

**I cannot tell you why this summons 
came to be given to our family,” he began. 
**It is only known that the curtains first 
appeared to Waldric Torreyson, who 
came over from England in very early 
times and built this house. He left a 
record that one night as he was returning 
from an expedition against a tribe of hostile 
Indians, in which many of the savages were 
indiscriminately, unrighteously, slaughtered, 
there appeared in the moonlight before him, 
two closed curtains. A voice came from 
behind them, which told him that they 
meant his death; that henceforth they 
would appear to the oldest male of his 
family, or if no male Torreyson of direct 
descent remained, then to the oldest male 
allied by marriage. The curtains would 
appear to the man wherever he might be, 
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and there could be noescape. He must go 
to his home without unnecessary stoppage. 
Time would be given him to arrange his 
businessaffairs. Then when the two curtains 
should be drawn aside, or parted, he must 
walk between them, the curtains would be 
drawn close, and no mortal eye would again 
see him alive. If he obeyed the summons 
implicitly, he would die peacefully ; if not, 
he himself, or the one he most loved, would 
be subjected to a death of torment, or that 
member of the family upon whom rested 
the continuance of the blood would be 
suddenly removed. Old Waldric went 
home, arranged his affairs, wrote this brief 
account, without disclosing what act of his 
had called this strange fate upon the family, 
walked between the curtains, and was found 
lying dead in the little alcove there. Not 
one of his own family, or the Creelmans, 
after marriage brought the fate upon us, has 
disobeyed.” 

He paused here a moment, closely scan- 
ning my face; then asked solemnly:— 

**Do you fully understand, that a mar- 
riage with my daughter will make you the 
next one to be summoned? If you cannot 
accept the prospect of seeing the curtains 
appear before you at any time,—in pleas- 
ure, or suddenly between you and a cher- 
ished success,—now is the time to es- 
cape.” 

Emily’s hands upon my arm quivered into 
a tight clasp of suspense, and her eyes 
anxiously sought my face for signs of weak- 
ness. Who that has within him anything 
worthy the name of love could have 
placed this doom above her pleading? I 
rose from my place at her side, and still 
holding her hand, answered :— 

‘*My determination is not changed. 
Would I not in any case be in continual 
danger of death? Besides, if I reason cor- 
rectly, my subjection to this fate has already 
been sealed. On the night before your 
father died, after I had delivered Emily’s 
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message, I dimly saw the curtains as they 
appeared to him.” 
**Saw the curtains 
and coming to me. ‘‘ Then, indeed, there 
is no escape for you. ‘The same power that 
brought this fate upon our family has select- 
ed you for Emily’s husband. Here is my 
hand in welcome into our family, and God 
grant you happiness with her. My own 
time is at hand. Each of us who is about 
to pass through the curtains can grant one 
request to the next. My request was that 


” 
! 


he echoed, rising, 


I should be allowed to remain until Emily 
You have come, 
My time is 


should have a protector. 
and I have not hindered you. 
even now here.” 

As he spoke, there came to our ears, in 
the silence of the evening hour in this old 
library, the rustling of heavy silk. Invol- 
untarily we turned our eyes toward the 
alcove, and in the deep shadow, depending 
from an invisible support, we saw—distinct 
then to me as were the material objects 
about us—two silken curtains, richly fash- 
ioned, drawn close together, and swaying 
slightly from the unseen hands which had 
set them in place. There were no attend- 
ing phenomena,—the very silence and 
simplicity of the summons augmented the 
fearfulness of its meaning. 

‘¢ Yes, my time has come,” the father 
said calmly. 

With a low cry of terror and grief, Emily 
fell into his arms. In the sudden welling of 
his love for a cherished daughter, from 
whom the mysterious fate was soon to 
separate him, he pressed her close and 
kissed her tenderly as he said :— 

‘* My dear daughter, I have kept from 
you the manner I should die, believing the 
expectation of it would cloud your young 
life. I rejoice that 1 am not to leave you 
unprotected. I must now hasten to be 
ready to obey the next signal from the 
curtains. If I delay, you would be taken 
from us by an agonizing death. Even now 
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I may not see you mar- 
ried, unless you con- 
sent to be soon.” 

His face showed re- 
bellion against the des- 
tiny which intercepted 
his prime, with its ma- 
tured plans and glitter- 
ing hopes of success, 
and which removed him | 


ll | 


from his daughter at the 
time when she should 
be the happiest, but I 
saw courageous resigna- 
tion again illumine it, 
and I asked,— 

** How soon do you 
wish our marriage to 
take place?” 

He looked anxiously 
at Emily, then at the 
curtains, still closed, 
and turning his eyes 
upon me sadly, he an- 
swered,— 

** It should take place 
at once.” 

With a scarce audible 











cry of modesty, Emily 
shrank from me closer 
upon her father’s breast. 
Ah, how the picture 
gleams out of the past ! 
As fair a maid as ever 
lover looked upon; who 
had but an hour before 
rapturously anticipated 
her nuptials, but now 
encompassed by a fate 
which bewildered her, and which compelled 
a marriage in the ancient house, black with 
night and the mystery of death,—no radi- 
ant robes of the bride and her maids, 
or admiration of friends. A few moments 
she clung trembling to her father; but 
turning her eyes to me, and seeing me stand 
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with outstretched hands, ready to protect, 
ready to love her as long as life was given 
me, she came shyly, trustfully, submissive- 
ly, to me, and sobbed her willingness in my 
arms. 

I cannot dwell upon the distressing service 
in the room below, wherein but a brief 
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time before Emily and I had confessed our 
love, and where she now lies in that silence 
into which I too shall sink. The memory 
looms blackly against even my own fate. I 
hear again the melancholy tones of the aged 
rector from the church near by, who had 
promptly responded to her father’s message, 
and who had long known the mystery of the 
curtains. During the mournful ceremony, 
the walls of the room seemed to meas veils 
through which the Spirits of Destiny were 
diabolically peering. The good wishes of 
the two men, and of the one witness who 
had been called, were as sparks flying in a 
midnight of blackness; and when, at my 
father-in-law’s request, our service was 
followed by that for the dying, the gloom 
and terror of it all were as if the sun and 
moon and stars and all light had been 
quenched from the world. 

After an affecting farewell from the min- 
ister, our father requested us to return with 


him to the library, to be with him when the 


last signal should be given. On the divan 
there we sat again, while he explained his 
business affairs to me and gave me his final 
directions. Only by my continuous en- 
couragement, and loving assurances, did 
Emily endure the strain of the fearful 
moments after our affairs were all arranged, 
while we awaited the parting of the curtains. 
I think I can see ourselves sitting just there 
on that divan, my young wife in my arms, 
so vivid isthe memory. Ah, yes, there was 
but one feature lacking to complete the 
resemblance! Over there by the alcove 
then hung the closed curtains, and even 
now, as I have written these last words, 
that has been supplied. With the well 
remembered silken rustle, the curtains have 
again appeared, and are again swaying from 
the invisible power which has hung them upon 
their immaterial support. I must hasten. 

As we sat together that night—that night 
of terror—the quietness, which we had 
maintained for many minutes at that critical 
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moment when the chill of death’s immedi- 
ate presence seemed to separate the power 
of speech from the mind, was broken by the 
rustling of silk, and looking toward the al- 
cove we saw the curtains move slowly apart. 
Again there were no phenomena, no beck- 
oning spirit, no voice,—utter silence, and 
the two parted curtains, distinct as material 
ones would have been, clearly outlined 
against the darkness of the alcove. 

With no trace of fear Emily’s father rose 
from his chair—/¢his chair from which I 
shall rise when yonder curtains part — and 
came to us. 

‘*My dear son,” he said, without a 
tremor, ‘‘ one thing yet remains. What re- 
quest can I grant you before I go?” 

I drew Emily close to me and replied, — 

**T ask you that we may not long be sep- 
arated.” 

**It is well,” he said, catching my hands 
in a close grasp, casting into my eyes a 
look which more strongly pleaded for my 
care and tenderness and love for her whom 
he was leaving than words could have done. 

Then he turned to Emily and took her 
into the last, fond, parental embrace. For 
a moment words failed, but at last he said: 

«* My beloved daughter, the sweetest ele- 
ment of earthly life has come to youas I leave 
you. Since your dear mother was taken 
from me the world has been almost a void, 
and I go hopefully to her. I leave you 
trustfully to God and to the love he has 
given you. Farewell.” 

He turned from us resolutely, and we 
saw him walk between the curtains, cast- 
ing a last, long, loving look back at us 
from the fatal opening. 

Then slowly, without visible hands, the 
curtains closed behind him. No sound 
from the space behind them broke the 
heavy stillness, and we waited. As sud- 
denly as they had appeared, and as they 
have just come to my sight, the curtains 
vanished. I led Emily to the divan, and 
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bidding her stay, walked tremblingly into 
the alcove. He lay dead upon the couch 
there, his hands folded upon his breast, and 
his face still sweet with the smile of love 
with which he had left us. 


And now I sit awaiting the parting of 
the curtains. By my request that Emily 
and I be not long separated, I have robbed 
the long expectation and the fate itself of 
its greatest terror. Come when it might, I 
knew I should not be unattended by her 
who has blessed my life. Well can I fancy 
her gentle spirit awaiting me just beyond 
the confines of life. Why should I dread 
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to go? For me love has gone from the 
world, and when love goes the day is done 
as surely as when the sun sets. 

Again, as I have written these words, the 
curtains have parted with their silken rustle. 
Willingly I go. My son, when you read 
these, my very last words, know that I 
have continued to you the request which 
to me has been a star in the gloom of our 
fate. May you be as happy with the maid 
you shall choose as I have been, and be 
granted prosperity and a long freedom 
from the summons. Farewell. I go, joy- 
ful in the expectation of joining the dear 
spirit awaiting me just beyond the pale. 

Howard Markle Hoke. 


CALIFORNIA. 


WHILE by their hearths men sat and stories told 
Of fabled islands hidden in the west, 
Or spent their lives, all fruitless, in the quest; 
Thou wert asleep upon thy bed of gold, 
Thy treasure safely kept within thy hold, 
Until awaking from thy dream of rest 
Thou baredst the secrets of thy mighty breast, 
And all thy wonders to the world unrolled. 


And yet, beware, much gold can dull the brain, 
Can clog the springs of fancy, and destroy 
The soui with slow and subtle alehemy,— 
A baser race may rise to live for gain, 
Pitiful dullards may thy spoils enjoy, 
And thou, thyself, become a mockery. 


Flora Macdonald Shearer. 




















MORE LIGHT ON 


[THe story of Frémont and the Bear Flag 
movement has been told to OVERLAND 
readers in several articles. Mr. Willard B. 
Farwell in the November, 1890, number, 
presented the evidence in Frémont’s favor, 
Miss Milicent W. Shinn in the September 
and November, 1890, numbers gave a 
careful resumé of the utterances of the 
historians on the subject, and General 
Bidwell’s own narrative of the events of those 
stirring days was printed in the December, 
1890, number, in the form of a letter to 


ENERAL FREMONT 
rashly began the war in 
California by seizing a 
band of horses belong- 
ing to the Mexican gov- 
ernment, which were 
being transferred from 
the north side of the 
Bay of San Francisco, by way of Sac- 

ramento, to the south side of the Bay. 

There is no evidence that they were taken 

as a part of any preparation on the part of 

the native Californians to make war against 

the Americans in California. That was a 

mere pretense put forward to justify Fré- 

mont for beginning the war, when and in 
the manner that he did. It was certainly 
very unwise, because Americans were then 
scattered all over California, from Russian 

River to San Diego, and because it was 

done without giving any one any notice and 

the Americans might have been massacred. 





WHEN Frémont arrived in California the 
second time, (the first time was in the 
spring of ’44,) in October °45, he left the 
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HISTORIC INCIDENT. 





Doctor S. H. Willey. Nevertheless, many 
new particulars and a very definite statement 
of General Bidwell’s conclusions in the 
whole matter are contained in the present 
paper. It was taken down verbatim by 
E. B. Holladay as General Bidwell talked to 
a small party of friends at the home of the 
Holladays, in San Francisco, on the after- 
noon of May 18, 1894. It is now published 
with General Bidwell’s consent, changed 
only by omitting the small repetitions in- 
cident to the spoken narrative. Ep.] 


main part of his exploring party east of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains and directed it to 
come through a certain gap in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains lying farther to the 
south,— where there was no gap. He,with 
eight men, among whom was the famous 
Kit Carson, came direct through on the 
emigrant trail into California, and arrived 
at Sutter’s Fort in the absence of Captain 
Sutter, when I was in charge of the Fort, 
and immediately made known his want of 
supplies. 

I not being able to furnish them, Frémont 
took offense, went out without saying good- 
by,— remarking that I was unwilling to ac- 
commodate him,— and returned to his camp, 
about three miles distant on the American 
River. 

When I heard that he had understood me 
to be unwilling, I immediately repaired to 
his camp and asked an explanation. 

He replied that he was the officer of one 
government, and Sutter, for whom I was 
acting, was the officer of another govern- 
ment, and between these governments there 
were difficulties existing,—for that reason 
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he supposed me to be in sympathy with 
Sutter, and Sutter with the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

I assured him he was entirely in error; 
that the United States had no warmer 
friends than Sutter, myself, and all Ameri- 
cans in California,— which apparently satis- 
fied him. 

On Sutter’s return to the Fort from 
the Bay he invited Frémont to dinner, 
and he gave him a grand salute of about 
forty guns as he came into the Fort. 
Sutter had gone up to Frémont’s camp, 
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THEY WERE MADE TO SWIM BY THE SIDE OF BOATS. 


about three miles away, to escort him 
dovn. At the prearranged signal the guns 
began to fire the salutes, and the party, com- 
ing on full gallop, approached the Fort, when 
the random firing made it so dangerous that 
Frémont came so near being hit that his hat 
was blown! off. 

Of course, I had told Sutter about the 
episode between Frémont and myself in his 


absence. Sutter said: ‘‘I will»make it all 


right with Frémont. I will invite him to 
dinner.” 


But Sutter could do no more for Frémont 
than I had promised in his absence. Fré- 
mont’s wants were for mules, provisions, 
pack saddles, and the use of a blacksmith 
shop to shoe the mules,— to enable him to 
meet his main party in the gap aforesaid. 
So Frémont went down in Sutter’s boat (a 
schooner of about twenty-five tons, which 
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usually took a month to make a 
'; \ trip to and from the Bay of San 
: | Francisco) to the Bay, with a 
} view to find the needed supplies 
there. Being unable, however, 
to obtain them, he sent his men 
back to Sutter’s Fort, and ac- 

cepted such aid as Sutter could furnish. 
Frémont, meantime, went from the Bay 
to Monterey, to see Thomas O. Larkin, the 
American consul. There, through the 
consul’s influence (as I understand), he 
asked and obtained permission for his ex- 
ploring party to winter in the San Joaquin 
Valley, where game was abundant, and 
where the party would be distant from the 
settlements and not annoy the people. 
Frément also had an understanding with 
José Castro, commander-in-chief of the 
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ONE SAID, “‘ PAINT A GRIZZLY BEAR ” 


military of California, which would permit 
him to extend his explorations, when spring 
should open, southerly as far as the Colo- 
rado River. 

From subsequent events, there can be no 
doubt that Castro’s permission, so granted, 
was understood by himself to be south from 
Frémont’s camp in the San Joaquin Valley, 
and east of the Coast Range Mountains, 
and not through the settlements along the 
coast. But, lo and behold! when Frémont 
set out in the spring he marched into the 
valleys west of the Coast Range and had 
gotten nearly as far as the Salinas Valley 
when Castro confronted him with notice and 
a small force, which brought Frémont to a 
halt and caused him to take refuge on Gavilan 


Mountain, where he fortified himself and 
remained some days. Meantime Castro’s 
forces were daily increasing. Frémont es- 
caped into the San Joaquin Valley, and 
thence up the Sacramento Valley, appar- 
ently in great haste. 

There is no doubt that Frémont was 
greatly enraged against Castro,—in fact, he 
was known to be so. Thwarted in his ex- 
plorations to the south, he resolved. to 
extend his explorations northerly. He had 
barely reached Southern Oregon when a 
messenger from the United States govern- 
ment overtook him. Those written mes- 
sages have, I think, never been published. 
Their purport, however, interpreted by 
words dropped here and there, and acts 
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that could not be misunderstood in the 
light of all subsequent events, became 
substantially and certainly known,— to this 
effect: that Frémont was advised that a 
war between the United States and Mexico 
amounted almost to a certainty, and that he 
was directed to hold himself in readiness at 
some point convenient to the Bay of San 
Francisco, to co-operate with any land or 
naval forces that might be sent in the event 
of the war to take possession of the coast 
of California. Under receipt of such mes- 
sage Frémont immediately retraced his steps 
to California, still smarting with revenge 
against Castro. 

The very day that he arrived at his camp 
in the Butte Mountains (now in Sutter 
County), there occurred an event which had 
never happened before, -— that is, the trans- 
ferring of a band of horses from the north 
to the south side of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, by way of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. True, the north side of 
the bay of San Francisco was covered with 
horses and cattle and some other live stock, 
but the first animals were either taken across 
the bay of San Francisco, one by one, in 
small boats, or they were made to swim by 
the side of boats across the straits of Car- 
quinez one at a time. 

Frémont, hearing of the passing of that 
band of horses by Sutter’s Fort, sent men 
who overtook them at the Cosumne River, 
and took them away from the lieutenant and 
soldiers in charge, taking about one hun- 
dred and fifty head of horses, and sending 
insolent and vulgar messages to Castro. 
These were not Frémont’s exploring party 
men, but some men who had joined him 
on his way back from Oregon. The horses 


were brought to Frémont’s camp, which he 
had moved lower down in the valley. 

The taking of these horses was certainly 
an act of war, but Frémont had not, at 
that date, nor had any one, heard of actual 
war or of the declaration of war by the 
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United States against Mexico,—and Fré- 
mont did not pretend to do what he did in 
the name of the United States, but he 
vaguely intimated that it was necessary be- 
cause of threats against Americans by Cas- 
tro. I don’t know that Castro did make 
threats; he was too sensible a fellow to 
make threats; but we never dreamed of any 
danger; we felt as safe there in the Sacra- 
mento Valley as we do now. There were 
always rumors of Americans being driven 
out of California, but we did not apprehend 
anything at all, or pay any attention to it. 
We got used to those things. We felt no 
insecurity by reason of any threatened at- 
tack by native Californians. They had no 
forces and no money. Castro had magnet- 
ism and could throw the whole coast of Cal- 
ifornia inte excitement in a week. 

Almost as soon as the captured horses 
reached Frémont’s camp he sent a small 
force (not of his own exploring party, but 
those who had flocked to his camp) to 
Sonoma and captured and brought as pris- 
oners to Sutter’s Fort, General Vallejo ; his 
secretary, Victor Prudone; his brother, Sal- 
vador Vallejo; and their brother-in-law, 
Jacob P. Leese. 

The war now was on. Native Califor- 
nians were in great excitement and begin- 
ning to show resistance on the north side of 
the Bay. A few men, left at Sonoma when 
the prisoners were taken, had a skirmish 
near Petaluma Ranch. One American, who 
was sent to Fitch’s Rancho, Russian River, 
for powder, was killed on the way. 

Frémont was sent for, and hastened from 
the Sacramento Valley to Sonoma with his 
exploring party of about sixty men, leaving 
me at Sacramento, as I supposed, in charge 
of the prisoners. A few days afterwards, I 
became aware that another man, E. M. 
Kern, claimed to be in charge of the pris- 
oners; so I left, and went to Sonoma to 
join Frémont. ‘Arriving there, (Frémont be- 
ing absent trying to discover an enemy 
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From a photograph by Taber 


somewhere,) I found a few men, a dozen or 
so, pretending to hold the place (against no 
enemy, however), for there was certainly 
none there, and even Frémont could find 
none, scouring the country on the best of 
horses. 

On my arrival in Sonoma there was a flag 
on the old Mexican flagstaff. I paid little 
' attention to it, nor did any one else, as far 
asI know. It had a design of some kind 
on it, which the Mexicans called cochino. 
The boys, however, told me at the time 
how it happened to be there. It was the 
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result of mere sport or pastime of the men. 
The man in charge of the small force there 
was William B. Ide. He had nothing to 
do with it. One of the men had suggested 
that they put up a flag on the old Mexican 
flagstaff. Another suggested that they paint 
something on it. This was related to me 
by the men themselves at the time. One 
said, ‘* Paint a grizzly bear.” Another 
said, ‘‘ Paint him standing up with his paw 
raised, about to crush a coyote.” But no 
one was artist enough for that task. A 
piece of common cotton cloth was found, 
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perhaps a couple of yards long. ‘ Bill” 
Todd found part of a keg of old reddish 
paint and tried to paint a bear, and this 
was the now famous ‘* bear flag.” 

This flag was not used at the time, or at 
any time, to march under, or for any other 
purpose,— had no political significance 
whatever. It was not recognized as having 
been adopted or used for any political pur- 
pose or adopted by any authority whatever. 
I doubt whether Frémont ever saw it. 
There never was a ‘‘ bear-flag party,”— 
known as such party at the time. 

William B. Ide, left in charge of Sonoma 
when the prisoners were sent to Sacra- 
mento, was in some respects a curiosity. 
Every day, nearly, he issued fulminations 
in writing, which were posted up on the 
flagstaff at Sonoma, and these he called 
‘* proclamations.” Inasmuch as Frémont 
did not pretend to be acting in the name of 
the United States, and as we Americans did 
not know of any danger here that threat- 
ened us, Mr. Ide conceived the idea that it 
would be a good time to establish an inde- 
pendent republic here, and that was about 
the tenor of his numerous proclamations on 
the flagstaff aforesaid. 

The next day after my arrival in Sonoma, 
Frémont arrived in the evening. The day 
following that was Sunday,— the fourth or 
fifth of July, 1846. Lieutenant Gillespie, 
who brought the messages to Frémont from 
the East,— and who had become Frémont’s 
adviser,— was sent to ask Mr. Ide, P. B. 
Reading, and myself, to act as a committee 
to draw up a plan of organization. We 
met. Mr. Ide wished to report all his 
proclamations as our report. P. B. Read- 
ng wanted to report something else. I dis- 
agreed with both. The result was, each 


agreed to make a separate report, and sub- 
mit them to Lieutenant Gillespie, which we 
did. He chose my report,— said it was 
just the thing. 
this: 


My report was simply 
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The undersigned hereby agree to organize for 
the purpose of gaining and maintaining the inde- 
pendence of California. 


This was read at a large meeting of all 
the people then in Sonoma, and adopted, I 
believe, without a dissenting voice, and 
everybody present, — about one hundred and 
fifty,— including Frémont and Gillespie, 
signed it. We organized three companies 
right there and then, and elected three cap- 
tains, besides those that came with Fré- 
mont. We marched to Sacramento, and 
there as many as could be found also signed 
it. We carried it with us on our march for 
Monterey. At our camp on the Mokel- 
umne River I saw this document spread out 
on Frémont’s camp table for the purpose of 
having a few men who had not been able to 
do so at Sacramento attach their signatures, 
and that is the last I have ever seen 
of it. 

The reason why I made that report as I 
did was because we could get no informa- 
tion from Frémont, Gillespie, or any other 
source, why the war had been begun. The 
only thing we could learn was the vague 
rumors put in circulation in regard to the 
necessity of Americans acting in self-de- 
fense against impending or possible Mexi- 
can hostility, which I believe, and feel war- 
ranted in saying, were put forth by Fré- 
mont to justify the war which he had so 
inopportunely and without authority begun, 
in case of the necessity of making a defense 
for the great outrages he had committed, in 
the event that no war should take place 
with Mexico. 

The bear flag was left at Sonoma. 
Neither did we march under the bear 
flag at any time, nor under the American 
flag, or any flag, till we arrived at Monterey 
and found the American flag flying there, 
and organized the California Battalion of 
Mounted Riflemen, and Frémont was made 
lieutenant-colonel in command by Commo- 
dore Stockton, who brought the first authen- 
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GENERAL FREMONT IN HIS LATER DAYS. 


tic news of the war with Mexico. And 
there we raised, and for the first time, the 
American flag. 

We heard in Sacramento that Commo- 
dore Sloat had raised the American flag in 
Monterey. When we got to Monterey, 
Frémont went on board the United States 
frigate Savannah to see Commodore Sloat. 
Commodore Sloat supposed, hearing of 
Frémont’s operations on the north side of 
the Bay, that he, Frémont, had certain 
news that war had been declared against 


Mexico, and that was the reason why he, 
Sloat, had raised the American flag at Mon- 
terey. And when Frémont told him he 
had no such news, he was mad and gave 
Frémont hail columbia. Sloat thought he 
had gotten himself into great trouble and 
blamed Frémont. But fortunately, that 
evening Commodore Stockton arrived in 
the frigate Congress to supersede Commo- 
dore Sloat, and brought the news of the 
actual war between the United States and 
Mexico. 

John Bidwell. 



















‘*I CLOSED MY EYES AND FIRED.” 


A FIGHT WITH ILLANUM PIRATES. 


THE YARN OF A YANKEE SKIPPER. 


HE Daily Straits Times on the desk be- 
fore me contained a vivid word picture of 

the capture of the British steamship Namoa by 
three hundred Chinese pirates, the guns of 
Hong Kong almost within sight, and the 





year of our Lord 1890 just drawing to a 
close. The report seemed incredible. 

I pushed the paper across the table to the 
grizzled old captain of the Bunker Hill and 
continued my examination of the accounts 





























of a half dozen sailors of whom he was in- 
tent on getting rid. By the time I had 
signed the last discharge and affixed the 
consular seal he had finished the article and 
put it aside with a contemptuous ‘‘Humph!” 
expressive of his opinion of the valor of the 
crew and officers. I could see that he was 
anxious for me to give him my attention 
while he related one of those long drawn 
out stories of perhaps a like personal expe- 
rience. I knew the symptoms and took oc- 
casion to escape, if business or inclination 
made me forego the pleasure. Today I was 
in a fit mood to humor him. 

There is always something deliciously 
refreshing ina sailor’s yarn. I have listened 
to hundreds in the course of my consular 
career, and have yet to find one that is dull 
or prosy. They all bear the imprint of 
truth, perhaps a trifle overdrawn, but never- 
theless sparkling with the salt of the sea and 
redolent with the romance of strange people 
and distantlands. In listening one becomes 
almost dizzy at the rapidity with which the 
scene and personnel change. The icebergs 
and the aurpra borealis of the Arctic give 
place to the torrid waters and the Southern 
Cross of the South Pacific. A volcanic 
island, an Arabian desert, a tropical jungle, 
and the breadth and width of the ocean, 
serve as the theater, while a Fiji Islander, 
an Eskimo, and a turbaned Arab, are actors 
in a half hour’s tale. In interest they rival 
Verne, Kingston, or Marryat. All they lack 
is skilled hands to dress them in proper lan- 
guage. 

I, 


THE CAPTAIN’S YARN. 


THE captain helped himself to one of my 
manilas and began:— 


I’ve nothing to say about the fate of the 
poor fellows on the Namoa, seeing the cap- 
tain was killed at the first fire, but it looks 
to me like a case of carelessness which was 
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almost criminal. The idea of allowing three 
hundred Chinese to come aboard as passen- 
gers without searching them forarms. Why! 
it is an open bid to pirates. Goes to show 
pretty plain that these seas are not cleared 
of pirates. Sailing ships nowadays think 
they can go anywhere without a pound of 
powder or an old cutlass aboard, just be- 
cause there is an English or Dutch man-of- 
war within a hundred miles. I don’t know 
what we ’d have done when I first traded 
among these islands without a good brass 
swivel and a stock of percussion cap mus- 
kets. 

Let me see, it was in ’58, I was cabin boy 
on the ship Bangor. Captain Howe, hale 
old fellow from Maine, had his two little 
boys aboard. They are merchants now in 
Boston. On the Elmira I ’ve been sailing 
for them ever since. We were trading along 
the coast of Borneo. Those were great days 
for trading in spite of the pirates. That was 
long before iron steamers sent our good 
oaken ships to rot in the dockyards of 
Maine. Why, in those days you could see 
a half dozen of our snug little crafts in any 
port of the world, and I ’ve seen more 
American flags in this very harbor of Singa- 
pore than of any other nation. We had 
come into Singapore with a ship-load of ice 
(no scientific ice factories then), and had 
gone along the coast of Java and Borneo to 
load with coffee, rubber, and spices, for a 
return voyage. We were just off Kuching, 
the capital of Sarawak, and about loaded, 
when the Captain heard that gold had been 
discovered somewhere up near the head of 
the Rejang. The Captain was an adven- 
turous old salt, and decided to test the truth 
of the story, so taking the long boat and 
ten men, he pulled up the Sarawak River 
to Kuching and got permission of Rajah 
Brooke to go up the Rejang on a hunting 
expedition. The Rajah was courteous, but 
tried to dissuade us from the undertaking by 
relating that several bands of Dyaks had 
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been out on kead-hunting expeditions of 
late, and that the mouth of the Rejang was 
infested by Illanum pirates. The Captain 
only laughed, and jokingly told Sir James 
that if the game proved scarce he might 
come back and claim the prize money on a 
boat-load of pirate heads. 

We started at once,— for Captain let me 
go,— and we rowed some sixty miles along 
the coast to the mouth of the Rejang. Then 
for four days we pulled up its snake-like 
course. It was my first bit of adventure, 
and everything was strange and new. The 
river’s course was like a great tunnel into 
the dense black jungle. On each side and 
above we were completely walled in by an 
impenetrable growth of great tropical trees 
and the iron-like vines of the rubber. The 
sun for a few hours each day came in broken 
shafts down through the foliage, and exposed 
the black back of a crocodile, or the green 
sides of an iguana. ‘Troops of monkeys 
swung and chattered in the branches above, 
and at intervals a grove of cocoanut broke 
the monotony of the scenery. Among them 
we would land and rest for the day or night, 
eat of their juicy fruit, and go on short ex- 
cursions for game. A roasted monkey, some 
baked yams, and a delicious rice curry, made 
up a royal bill of fare and as the odor of 
our tobacco mixed with the breathing per- 
fume of the jungle, I would fall asleep list- 
ening to sea yarns that sometimes ran back 
to the war of 1812. 


Il. 


AT THE end of the fifth day we arrived at 
the head of the Rejang. Here the river 
broke up into a dozen small streams and a 
swamp. A stockade had been erected and 
the Rajah had stationed a small company of 
native soldiers under an English officer to 
keep the head-hunting Dyaks in check. 
I don’t remember what our Captain found 
out in regard to the gold fields, at least it 
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was not encouraging; for he gave up the 
search and joined the English lieutenant in 
a grand deer hunt that lasted for five days, 
and then started back accompanied by two 
native soldiers bearing dispatches to the 
Rajah. 

It was easy running down the river with 
the current. One man in each end of the 
boat kept it off roots, sunken logs, and 
crocodiles, and the rest of us spent the time 
as best our cramped space allowed. Twice 
we detected the black, ugly face of a Dyak 
peering from out the jungle. The men 
were for hunting them down for the price 
on their heads, but the Captain said he 
never killed a human being except in self- 
defense, and that if the Rajah wanted to 
get rid of the savages he had better give the 
contract to a Mississippi slave trader. 
Secretly I was longing for some kind of 
excitement, and was hoping that the men’s 
clamorous talk would have some effect. I 
never doubted our ability to raid a Dyak 
village and kill the head-hunters and carry 
off the beautiful maidens. I could not see 
why a parcel of blacks should be such a 
terror to the good Rajah, when Big Tom 
said he could easily handle a dozen and 
flattered me by saying that such a brawny 
lad as I ought to take care of two at 
least. 

In the course of three days we reached 
the mouth of the river, and prepared the 
sail for the trip across the bay to the Bangor. 
Just as everything was in readiness, one of 
those peculiar and rapid changes in the 
weather, that are so common here in the 
tropics near the Equator took place. A 
great blue-black cloud, looking like an 
immense cartridge, came up from the west. 
Through it played vivid flashes of lightning, 
and around it was ared haze. ‘*A nasty 
animal,” I heard the bo’s’n tell the Captain, 
and yet I was foolishly delighted when they 
decided to risk a blow and put out to sea. 
The sky on all sides grew darker from hour to 
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hour. A smell of sulphur came to our 
nostrils. It was oppressively hot; not a 
breath of wind was stirring. The sail flapped 
uselessly against the mast, and the men 
labored at the oars, while streams of sweat 
ran from their bodies. 

The Captain had just taken down the 
mast, when, without a moment’s warning, 
the gale struck us and the boat half-filled 
with water. We managed to head it with 
the wind, and were soon driving with the 
rapidity of a cannon-ball over the boiling 
and surging waters. It was a fearful gale ; 
we blew for hours before it, ofttimes in 
danger of a volcanic reef, again almost sunk 
by a giant wave. I bailed until I was com- 
pletely exhausted. But the longboat was a 
stanch little craft, and there were plenty of 
men to manage it, so as long as we could 
keep her before the wind, the Captain felt 
no great anxiety as to our safety. 


III. 


AT ABOUT six bells in the afternoon, the 
wind fell away, and the rain came down in 
torrents, leaving us to pitch about on the 
rapidly decreasing waves, wet to the skin 
and unequal to another effort. We were 
within a mile of a rocky island that rose like 
a half-ruined castle from the ocean. The 
Dyak soldiers called it Satang Island, and I 
have sailed past it many a time since. 
Without waiting for the word, we rowed to 
it and around it, before we found a suitable 
beach on which to land. One end of the 
island rose precipitous and sheer above the 
beach a hundred feet, and ended in a 
barren plateau of some two dozen acres. 
The remainder comprised some hundred 
acres of sand and rocks, on which were 
half a dozen cocoanut trees and a few yams. 
Along the beach we found a large number 
of turtle eggs. 

The Captain remembering the Rajah’s 
caution in regard to pirates, decided not to 
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make a light, but we were wet and hungry 
and overcame his scruples, and soon had a 
huge fire and a savory repast of coffee, 
turtles’ eggs, and yams. At midnight it was 
extinguished, and a watch stationed on top 
of the plateau. Toward morning I clamb- 
ered grumblingly up the narrow, almost 
perpendicular sides of the rift that cut into 
the rocky watch-tower. I did not believe 
in pirates and was willing to take my 
chances in sleep. I paced back and forth, 
inhaling deep breaths of the rich tropical 
air; below me the waves beat in ripples against 
the rugged beach, casting off from time to 
time little flashes of phosphorescent light, 
and mirroring in their depths the hardly 
distinguishable outline of the Southern 
Cross. The salt smell of the sea was tinged 
with the spice-laden air of the near coast. 
Drowsiness came over me. I picked up a 
musket and paced around the little plateau. 
The moon had but just reached its zenith, 
making all objects easily discernible. The 
smooth storm-swept space before me reflected 
back its rays like a well-scrubbed quarter 
deck ; below were the dark outlines of my 
sleeping mates. I could hear the light 
wind rustling through the branches of the 
casuarina trees that fringed the shore. I 
paused and looked over the sea. Like a 
charge of electricity a curious sensation of 
fear shot through me. Then an intimation 
that some object had flashed between me 
and the moon. I rubbed my eyes and 
gazed in the air above, expecting to see a 
night bird ora bat. Then the same pecu- 
liar sensation came over me again, and I 
looked down in the water below just in time 
to see the long, keen, knife-like outline of a 
pirate prau glide as noiselessly as a shadow 
from a passing cloud into the gloom of the 
island. Its great, wide-spreading, dark red 
sails were set full to the wind, and hanging 
over its side by ropes were a dozen naked 
Illanums, guiding the sensitive craft almost 
like a thing of life. Within the prau were 
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two dozen fighting men, armed with their 
alligator hide buckler, long steel tipped 
spear, and ugly, snake-like kris. A third 
prau followed in the wake of the other two, 
and all three were lost in the blackness of 
the overhanging cliffs. 


With as little noise as possible, I ran 
across the plain and warned my companion, 
then picked my way silently down the defile 
to the camp. The Captain responded to 
my touch ‘and was up in an instant. The 
men were awakened and the news whispered 
from one to another. Gathering up what 
food and utensils we possessed, we hurried 
to get on top of the plateau before our 
exact whereabouts became known. The 
Captain hoped that when they discovered 
we were well fortified and there was no 
wreck to pillage, they would withdraw 
without giving battle. They had landed 
on the opposite side of the island from our 
boat and might leave it undisturbed. We 
felt reasonably safe in our fortress from 
attacks. There were but two breaks in its 
precipitous sides, each a narrow defile 
filled with loose bowlders that could easily 
be detached and sent thundering down on 
an assailant’s head. On the other hand, 
our shortness of food and water made us 
singularly weak in case of siege. But we 
hoped for the best. Two men were posted 
at each defile, and as nothing was heard for 
an hour, most of us fell asleep. 


IV. 


IT was just dawn, when we were awak- 
ened by the report of two muskets and the 
terrific crashing of a great bowlder, followed 
by groans and yells. With one accord we 
rushed to the head of the cafion. The 
Illanums, naked, with the exception of 
parti-colored sarongs around their waists, 
with their bucklers on their left arms and 
their gleaming knives strapped to their right 
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wrists, were mounting on each other’s 
shoulders, forcing a way up the precipitous 
defile unmindful of the madly descending 
rocks that had crushed and maimed more 
than one of their number. They were fine, 
powerful fellows, with a reddish brown skin 
that shone like polished ebony. Their hair 
was shorn close to their heads; they had 
high cheek bones, flat noses, syrah-stained 
lips, and bloodshot eyes. In their move- 
ments they were as lithe and supple as a 
tiger, and commanded our admiration while 
they made us shudder. We knewthat they 
neither give nor take quarter, and for years 
had terrorized the entire Bornean coast. 

We were ready to fire, but a gesture from 
the Captain restrained us; our ammunition 
was low and he wished to save it until we 
actually needed it. By our united efforts 
we pried off two of the volcanic rocks, 
which, with a great leap, disappeared into 
the darkness below, oftentimes appearing 
for an instant before rushing to the sea. 
Every time an Illanum fell we gave a hearty 
American cheer, which was answered by 
savage yells. Still they fought on and up, 
making little headway. We were gradually 
relaxing our efforts, thinking that they were 
sick of the affair, when the report of a 
musket from the opposite side of the, island 
called our attention to the ‘‘ bo’s’n,” who 
had been detailed to guard the other defile. 

The boatswain and one native soldier 
were fighting hand to hand with a dozen 
pirates who were forcing their way up the 
edge of the cliff. Half of the men dashed 
to their relief just in time to see the soldier 
go over the precipice locked in the arms of 
a giant Illanum. One volley from our mus- 
kets settled the hopes of the invaders 

Our little party was divided and we were 
outnumbered ten toone. One of the sail- 
ors in dislodging a bowlder lost his footing 
and went crashing down with it amid the 
derisive yells of the pirates. Suddenly the 
conflict ceased and the pirates withdrew. 












































**THE DEEP BASS TONES OF THE SWIVEL ON BOARD THE BANGOR.” 


In a short time we could see them building 
a number of small fires along the beach, 
and the aroma of rice curry came up to 
us with the breeze. The Captain, I could 
see, was anxious, although my boyish feel- 
ings did not go beyond a sense of intoxicat- 
ing excitement. I heard him say that 
nothing but a storm or a ship could save us 
in case we were besieged ; that it was better 
to have the fight out at once and die with 
our arms in our hands than starve to death. 

Giving us each a small portion of ship 
biscuit and a taste of water, he enjoined on 
each a careful watchfulness and a provident 
use of our small stock of provisions. 


I took mine in my hand and walked out 
on the edge of the cliff somewhat sobered. 
Directly below me were the pirates, and at 
my feet I noticed a fragment of rock that I 


thought I could loosen. Putting down my 
food, I foolishly picked up a piece of timber 
which I used as a lever, when, without 
warning, the mass broke away, and with a 
tremendous bound went crashing down into 
the very midst of the pirates, scattering them 
right and left, and ended by crushing one 
of the praus that was drawn up on the sand. 

In an instant the quiet beach was a scene 
of the wildest confusion. A _ surging, 
crowding mass of pirates with their krisses 
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between their teeth dashed up the cajion, 
intent on avenging their loss. I dropped 
my lever and rushed back to the men, near- 
ly frightened to death at the result of my 
temerity. There was no time for bowlders, 
the men reached the brink of the defile just 
in time to welcome the assailants with a 
broadside. Their lines wavered, but fresh 
men took the places of the fallen and 
they pushed on. Another volley from our 
guns, and the dead and wounded incumbered 
the progress of the living. A shower of 
stones and timbers gave us the fight, and 
they withdrew with savage yells to open 
the siege once more. Only one of our men 
had been wounded,— he by an arrow from 
a blow-pipe. 
V. 


ALL that night we kept watch. The next 
morning we were once more attacked, but 
successfully defended ourselves with bowl- 
ders and our cutlasses. Yet one swarthy 
pirate succeeded in catching the leg of the re- 
maining native soldier and bearing him away 
withthem. With cessation of hostilities, we 
searched the top of the island for food and 
water. At one side of the table-land there 
was a break in its surface and a bench of 
some dozen acres lay perhaps twenty feet 
below our retreat. We cautiously worked 
our way down to this portion and there to 
our delight found a number of fan-shaped 
travelers’ palms and monkey cups full of 
sweet water, which with two wild sago 
palms we calculated would keep us alive a 
few days at all events. 

We were much encouraged at this discov- 
ery, and that night collected a lot of brush 
from the lower plain and lit a big fire on the 
most exposed part of the rocks. We did 
not care if it brought a thousand more 
pirates as long as it attracted the attention 
of a passing ship. Two good nine-pound- 
ers would soon send our foes in all direc- 
tions. We relieved each other in watching 
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during the night, and by sunrise we were 
all completely worn out. The third day 
was one of weariness and thirst under the 
burning rays of the tropical sun. That day 
we ate the last of our ship biscuit and were 
reduced to a few drops of water each. 
Starvation was looking us in the face. There 
was but one alternative and that was to de- 
scend and make a fight for our boat on the 
beach. The bo’s’n. volunteered with three 
men, to descend the defile and reconnoiter. 
Armed only with their cutlasses and a short 


‘ax, they worked their way carefully down in 


the shadow: of the rocks, while we kept 
watch above. 

All was quiet for a time; then there arose 
a tumult of cries, oaths, and yells. The 
Captain gave the order, and pell mell down 
the rift we clambered, some dropping their 
muskets in their hurried descent, one of 
which exploded in its fall. The bo’s’n 
had found the beach and our boat guarded 
by six pirates, who were asleep. Four of 
these they succeeded in throttling. We 
pushed the boat into the surf, expecting 


every moment to see one of the praus glide: 


around the projecting reef that separated the 
two inlets. We could plainly hear their 
cries and yells as they discovered our escape, 
and with a heigh-o-heigh our long boat shot 
out into the placid ocean, sending up a 
shower of phosphorescent bubbles. . We 
bent our backs to the oars as only a question 
of life or death can make one. With each 
stroke the boat seemed almost to lift itself 
out of the water. Almost at the same time 
a long dark line, filled with moving objects, 
dashed out from the shadow of the cliffs, 
hardly a hundred yards away. 

It was a glorious race over the dim waters 
of that tropical sea. I asa boy could not 
realize what capture meant at the hands of 
our cruel pursuers. My heart beat high and 
I felt equal to a dozen Illanums. My 
thoughts traveled back to New England in 
the midst of the excitement. I saw myself 
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before the open arch fire ina low-roofed old 
house, that for a century had withstood the 
fiercest gales on the old Maine coast, and 
from whose-doors had gone forth three gen- 
erations of sea captains. I saw myself ona 
winter night relating this very story of ad- 
venture to an old gray-haired, bronze- 
faced father, and a mother whose parting 
kiss still lingered on my lips, to my younger 
brother and sister. I could feel their undis- 
guised admiration as I told of my fight 
with pirates in the Bornean sea. It is 
wonderful how the mind will travel. Yet 
with my thoughts in Maine, I saw and felt 
that the Illanums were gradually gaining on 
us. Our men were weary and feeble from 
two days’ fasting, while the pirates were 
strong, and thirsting for our blood. 

The Captain kept glancing first at the 
enemy and then at a musket that lay near 
him. He longed to use it, but not a man 
could be spared from the oars. Hand over 
hand they gained on us. Turning his eyes 
on me as I sat n the bow, the Captain said, 
while he bent his sinewy back to the oar, 
‘* Jack, are you a good shot?” 

I stammered, ‘‘I can try, sir.” 

‘* Very well, get the musket there in the 
bow. Itis loaded. Take good aim and 
shoot that big fellow in the stern. If you 
hit him I’ll make you master of a ship some 
day.” 

Tremblingly I raised the heavy musket as 
directed. The boat was unsteady. I hardly 
expected to hit the chief, but aimed low, 
hoping to hit one of the rowers at least. I 
aimed, closed my eyes, and fired. With 
the report of the musket the tall leader 
sprang into the air and then fell head fore- 
most amid his rowers. I could just detect 
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the gleam of the moonlight on the jeweled 
handle of his kris as it sank into the 
waters. I had hitmyman. The sailors sent 
up a hearty American cheer and a tiger, as 
as they saw the prau come to a stand- 
still. 

Our boat sprang away into the darkness. 
We did not cease rowing until dawn,— then 
we lay back on our oars and stretched our 
tired backs and arms. I had taken my 
place at the oar during the night. 

Away out on the northern horizon we 
saw a black speck ; on the southern hori- 
zon another. The Captain’s glass revealed 
one to be the pirate prau with all sails set, 
for a wind had come up with the dawn. 
The other we welcomed with a cheer, for 
it was the Bangor. Enfeebled and nearly 
famishing, we headed toward it and rowed 
for life. How we regretted having left our 
sails on the island. The prau had sighted us 
and was bearing down in full pursuit ; we 
soon could distinguish its wide-spreading, 
rakish sails almost touching the water as it 
sped on. Then we made out the naked 
forms of the Illanums hanging to the ropes, 
far out over the water, and then we could 
hear their blood-curdling yell. It was too 
late ; their yell was one of baffled rage. It 
was answered by the deep bass tones of the 
swivel on board the Bangor sending a balk 
skimming along over the waters, which al- 
though it went wide of its mark, caused the 
natives on the ropes to throw themselves 
bodily across the prau, taking the great sail 
with them. 

In another instant the red sail, the long 
keen black shell, the naked forms of the 
fierce Illanums, were mixed in one undefin- 
able blot on the distant horizon. 
Rounsevelle Wildman. 































































































SIDE VIEW OF THE MILL OF 1895. 


THE, EVOLUTION OF THE STAMP MILL. 


T isnot the purpose of this paper to write 

a history of quartz mining in Califor- 
nia, but to show thes crude beginning of 
quartz milling machinery and the perfection 
to which it has now been brought,—a 








subject important as history. Up to the 
settlement of California, all machinery for 
reducing gold-bearing quartz was very crude 
and California’s: beginning was simply to 
follow in the wake of stamps used for 
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reducing copper ores, as planned by the 
English, who up to this time had modeled 
the stamp mill. 

The first stamp battery I ever saw was in 
1847, at the Eagle River Copper Mine on 
Lake Superior. The first mill of California 
was a duplicate of this. It was built in the 
fall of 1850, and I visited itin 1851. 

From that time onward, in quartz milling 
machinery California has been the instruc- 
tor of the world, and the California battery 
of today, especially, is accepted by mechan- 
ical engineers of every country, as the most 
complete, most substantial, most symmetri- 
cal, most effective, and most economical. 
Yet, perfect as are our present appliances for 
gold and silver extraction, we are now 
working in an entire new system of manipu- 
lation of the precious metals, and I believe 
that, year after year, we shall advance to 
new mechanical appliances, better suited to 
the new modes of chemical extraction. 

Let us now drop the California of today, 
and in imagination take up the California of 
forty-six years ago. A wild, unbroken, 
mountainous country it was, with its tall 
pines and white oaks, through which the 
grizzly, deer, and mountain lion, ‘roamed 
unharmed. Along the banks of the many 
water-courses, the pioneer miner was sparse- 
ly scattered, each gathering his bags of 
gold with speed, and this with only the 
pan, rocker, crevicing knife, and shovel. 

As immigrants came, they scattered in all 
directions through the mountains, and 
along the water-courses, mainly in the 
sections now known as Yuba, Nevada, El 
Dorado, Placer, Tuolumne, and Mariposa 
counties. 

During 1849 and 1850, gold was so 
plentiful that attention was only given to 
mining along the water-courses, and at spots 
along these nuggets of gold were sometimes 
picked up so large as to induce the idea 
that gold would possibly be found in masses 
like the copper deposits of Lake Superior. 
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This idea led the prospecting miner, when 
searching for better diggings than an ounce 
a day, to investigate the quartz lodes he 
met with, when thus roaming through the 
mountains. In this way in several sections 
of the State, important discoveries of gold 
in quartz ore were made in the fall of 1850, 
which tended to strengthen the idea of 
unbounded wealth in lode mining. In 
Mariposa County, near the town of Mari- 
posa, a lode was found from which was 
taken by hand work many thousands of 
dollars. It is said on good authority that 
twenty-five thousand dollars worth of gold 
was thrown out ata single blast. On the 
North Fork of the Yuba, in the latter part 
of 1850, there was found a nugget of gold 
that weighed twenty-five pounds. On Rab- 
bit Creek, Nevada County, very early in 
1851, a piece was picked up that weighed 
twenty-four pounds. At Grass Valley, in 
September, 1850, a piece of gold in quartz 
was picked up that had a value of about 
one hundred dollars. This was the first 
piece of this section, but in November of 
the same year, some miners gathering stone 
for their cabin, found a lode which showed 
so much gold as to induce the locating of 
severezl claims. ‘To crush the rock they 
used a large mortar, and during the winter 
of 1850 and 1851, pounded out some 
twenty thousand dollars worth of gold. 

To show further that gold in quartz soon 
began to occupy the attention of the miner, 
I will relate an incident that occurred in 
1850. A friend, whom I had known in St. 
Louis before embarking to California, came 
to Sacramento. I was the first one he 
sought on arriving. He was very much ex- 
cited, and in great confidence told me he 
had found a place in the mountains where 
there was a lode of quartz that had ‘‘ more 
gold in it than a mule could pull down hill 
on ice.” To back up this assertion, he 
brought out a sack of ore. To test it, I 
obtained a large mortar, and he set to work 
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PLATE ONE—THE MILL OF PIONEER DAYS. 


and pounded the rock up and I washed it 
out. Sure enough, it was very rich. I be- 
gan to give credence to his story, and al- 
though I was making from five hundred to 
one thousand dollars a day in my mercan- 
tile business, agreed to go ‘‘up in the 
mountains” to see this gold deposit. As 
near as I now can figure out it was in El 
Dorado County. In these later days I 
smile to think of leaving a business so 
profitable for such a venture,—but what 
was five hundred dollars a day to a place 
that had ‘*more gold in it than a mule 
could pull down hill on ice.” I visited the 
spot, but did not see quite so much gold as 
my friend. 

Before the opening of Lake Superior 
mines no large body of native copper had 
been found. There I had seen a solid mass 
of pure copper, the estimated weight of 
which was thirty-seven tons. This was then 
the wonder of the metallurgical world. The 
idea was in the minds of many that if such 
unusual discoveries were made in copper, 
why was it not likely that such might be the 
case with gold? ‘These views in the light 
we now have may seem absurd, but they are 
not more so than was the scare of the great 
financiers of Europe, who, when they saw 
the shipments of gold reaching the sum of 
over $5,000,000 per month, declared that 
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gold was likely to lose its value asa cur- 
rency, and at least, would soon sell at a 
heavy discount. 

By the foregoing can be seen how the 
enterprising miner soon took up the ques- 
tion of milling machinery for working gold 
out of quartz. No locality of the State can 
claim the sole credit for this idea, but Mari- 
posa County erected and started into opera- 
tion the first mill. This was followed almost 
immediately by mills on the Cosumne, in 
Placer County, and at Grass Valley, Gold 
Flat, between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, at Nevada City, and elsewhere. 

As Grass Valley was among the first dis- 
tricts to engage in the milling of quartz, 
and earlier went into mill building on a 
larger scale than any other section of the 
State, we will confine ourselves to this local- 
ity. The first mill of Grass Valley can be 
credited to W. J. Wright, who built a small 
water mill in January, 1851. Within three 
months afterwards several others were pro- 
jected,— one by Judge Walsh & Company, 
one by Winchester & Company, and one at 
Gold Flat by Skinner & Rivett of Sacra- 
mento. The pioneer mill was a simple 
affair, consisting only of a battery, platform 
in front, and a few plain riffles in sluice 
boxes, in which was placed quicksilver for 
catching the finer gold. 

To make clear the mill of the pioneer 
days, we must commence with the founda- 












































PLATE TWO, 
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PLAN OF THE COMPLETE STAMP BATTERY OF 1895. 
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tion, which is illustrated on Plate One, A. 
The foundation timbers when laid were 
well filled with gravel and dizt and well 
tamped, to make the foundation as solid as 
possible. On these timbers was fitted in 
and fastened the mortar block, B, lying 
lengthwise. 
placed, by trimming out a seat of size to 
suit, the iron bed plate, about four feet and 
a half long, eighteen inches wide, and say 
twelve inches deep, Plate Two, C. This iron 
mortar was bolted to the timber, and on the 
inside was placed a die about three inches 
thick. This when worn down to a break- 
ing thinness was replaced by a new one. 
The batteries at first had six stamps, and 
in some instances, three set together. To 
the end timbers of the framework, which 
was let into the mortar block, was fastened 
the casing, to which on the front was placed 
the screens, and on the back was made the 
feed opening. At best it was a very leaky 
battery,— still we could keep caulking up 
the cracks made by the pounding of the 
stamps, so that the larger body of the water 
and crushed sands would go through the 
screens, which were made generally of com- 
mon sheet iron, having holes punched by 
hand, sometimes by a moderately fine punch 
made for the purpose, or the sharp end of a 
file. There was no great regularity in the 
punching. The stamp stems were generally 
about eight inches square, and made out of 
the oak timber to be found near by. In 
each stem was cut a long slot for the lifting 
cam to play in,—see Plate Two, A. Stems 
of some mills were lifted by the cam playing 
against a projection, as in E, Plate Two. 
The iron shoes for the stem were also square, 
some with a socket for inserting the stem, 
others with a shank for bolting the stem to 
the shoe, B. The cams were copied after 
the long horns of the California bull, (F), 
long and slightly curved, so that a good fall 
could be had for the stamp when raised,— 
which, if my memory serves me rightly, was 
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from twelve to fourteen inches, with a drop 
of forty per minute, the weight of stamp 
ranging from four hundred to five hundred 
pounds. 

This constituted the first Californian 
stamp battery. We had no copper or silver 
plates, simple riffles in which was placed 
quicksilver for catching the finer gold. It 
was not every mill that used iron shoes, 
some put an iron band on the bottom of 
the stem and then pounded away, the result 
being that the end of the wood got filled 
with quartz, and thus quartz was made to 
crush quartz. This worked very well on 
soft ore. 

All the batteries of this time were set low, 
not over two feet from the ground, raised 
only enough to give fall for the sluices. In 
operating the mills with square shoes con- 
tinuously moving up and down, we soon 
found it important to make some change in 
order to avert the uneven wear, as some 
would wear one and some another. The 
peculiarities of wear, can be seen by 
Plate Two. 

I have stated that the batteries were leaky 
affairs. This I will illustrate. I have 
spoken of a mill built at Gold Flat in 1851 
by Rivett & Skinner. I became interested 
in this mill in the fall of 1851, in company 
with George Hearst and others. We ran it 
until along in 1852 on ore that paid from 
fifty dollars to two hundred dollars per ton. 
Then the returns ran down to about twenty 
dollars, which was a losing business to 
work. Having only such poor ore in sight, 
we concluded to stop, sell the engine and 
boilers, and take down the batteries, as we 
might clean up a few hundred dollars by so 
doing. There were some eight persons in- 
terested, and we agreed among ourselves to 
divide into two parties and bid on the 
battery and all the gold that could be 
cleaned up about it. George Hearst, Joe 


Clark, his brother, and I, formed one party. 
The battery was put up at auction and I bid 
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it in for $325. We at once took out the 
battery and foundation, put in sluices, and 
in about four days cleaned up something 
over three thousand dollars in gold that had 
worked out of the battery. From my pres- 
ent experience I should say that we ran off 
at least one thousand dollars at that. 

The imperfections of the first mills soon 
presented themselves to the wide awake 
American miner, and a general improve- 
ment began in one mill 
or another. Some in- 
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the State, and of course all of us interested 
in mills watched its erection, being desirous 
of learning the best the English then knew. 
Plate Three is a side and end view of this 
battery, which is better for correct informa- 


tion than any written description. With 
this mill came Cornish rolls for preparing 
the rock for the stamps, and yet with the 
rolls some hand breaking had to be done. 
There are two important points as con. 

nected with this mill. 

First, it was the best 





troduced blankets in 


English mill. The sec- 








their sluices, others 
shaking tables, etc. 
All were simple, small 
machines, yet each was 
a step in advance. In 
the fall of 1851 Judge 
Walsh erected at Grass 
Valley an_ eighteen- 
stamp mill; a large mill 
for that date. This was 
for crushing the ore 
from Gold Hill, and for 
doing crushing for the 








ond important fact is 
that in 1858 the Cali- 
fornia State Fair direc- 
tors appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and 
report as to quartz mills 
of the State, and to this 
mill was awarded a gold 
cup, first premium for 
the best mill of the 
State. The shoes, boss- 
es, and dies, of this mill 
were made of welded 











miners about. This 
mill, though larger, was 
on the general plan 
here described, but in 
this, I believe, was add- 
ed a boss for the shoes 
to give more weight to 





scrap iron. I will call 
the reader’s attention to 
the cam, and particu- 
larly the manner of 
raising the stamps, as 
well as the square 
wooden stems. Between 





thestamps. All the rock 
broken, and the 
feeding done by hand. ; 
About this time Crosset & Company and 
Chapin & Company commenced building 
mills of the same kind. In the fall of 1852 
Walsh sold his mill to an English company 
called the Agua Fria Gold Mining Com- 
pany, of which Melville Atwood was Gen- 
eral Manager. This company shipped to 
this State from England all the iron work 
for a twenty-one stamp mill, power, etc. 
This was presumed to be the grand mill of 


was 





THE PERFECTED IRON MORTAR OF 1895. 


the periods of the erec- 
tion of the first mill and 
this premium one, there 
had been brought out several iron batteries, 
revolving stems, and other improved parts. 

The points of improvement that consti- 
tute the California stamp battery, of today 
are as follows: first, the revolving stem ; 
second, the gib tappet ; third, the mathe- 
matical cam ; fourth, the high mortar ; fifth, 
the upright battery block ; sixth, the latches. 

The revolving stem must be credited to 
Mr. Isaac Fisk. It is unquestionably the 
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most valuable improvement connected with 
battery working, as it prevents all irregular 
wearing of shoes and dies, and thus fully 
doubles their work. 

Apropos to this, I will quote from C. P. 
Stanford, who operated the mill on the 
Cosumne in 1852, where the improvement 
was first introduced :— 


We had an engineer and machinist in our 
employ, who took great interest in our new 
stamps. His name was Isaac Fisk, a man full of 
resources in his line. He suggested the idea of 
modifying the tappet so as to present a full face 
clear round the stem, and removing the arms and 
slots, let the stamps revolve at will. But our old- 
fashioned cams were not curved enough, nor was 
the curve drawn on the right principle. Asimple 
investigation showed that the corner of the cam 
would rake across the corner of the tappet during 
a part of the lift; and it was thought that both 
would be ruined directly. But Fisk contended 
that it would work, so we tried it on one stamp, 
and found that the constant turning of the stamp 
so distributed the lubricant (pitch-pine tar), that 
there was practically no cutting. This was the 
first revolving stamp. 


The next most valuable improvement 
was the gib tappet. This tappet with 
revolving stamps and round stems was 
invented by Zenas Wheeler. Since with 
the cam it is a very important feature of the 
battery, I will describe the two in detail. 
At first the gib passed entirely through the 
tappet and was held in place by two keys at 
right angles to the stem, which, when 
driven up, pressed the gib against the stem, 
and held it by friction. There were notches, 
or shoulders, cut into the gib, in which the 
cross keys fitted to prevent the gib slipping 
out. This gib tappet, while a success in 
the manner of holding, wasa failure because 
the ends of the gib, being wrought iron and 
extending through the tappet, cut the cam 
faces. To remedy this, Irving M. Scott of 


the Union Iron Works, shortened the gib, 
so that the end of the tappet covered both 
ends of it and presented a uniform surface 
to the wear of the cam face, and placed the 








gib with a light clay wash, which allowed 
it to be loose in its socket. The cross 
keys that set it up to the stem were the 
same as used in the Wheeler device. This 
is the gib tappet that has been so success- 
fully used everywhere. 

The third improvement, which gives 
great efficiency to both the tappet and 
revolving stem, is the tangent cam. Cams 
were originally made with hubs on both 
sides, and as the stem had to clear the hub 
of the cams, it made the distance between 
the cam shaft and the center of the stem 
quite long, which had the effect of giving a 
very heavy blow when the cam struck the 
tappet, and the force of this blow regulated 
the drops of the stamp per minute. To 
obviate this, a single cam was introduced 
with the hub on one side, which enabled 
the stem to be brought close to the shaft. 
This only partially remedied the defect, as 
the cam, being single-armed, had to be run 
at double the speed, which made the blow 
very severe. Again Mr. Scott first made 
a double-armed cam with a single hub on 
one side, and also made the curve of the 
cam mathematically correct, so that it lifted 
always in the center of the tappet and 
had an increasing velocity, which is the 
successful cam in use everywhere today. 

The fourth valuable improvement is the 
high mortar. This came by slow degrees. 
As before stated, the mortars of the stamp 
battery were first heavy plates of iron, with 
shallow sides. The first mills had three, 
then six, stamps to the battery, which were 
afterwards reduced to five, as the odd 
number discharged on the screen with better 
efficiency. This is the regular number 
today, for which all mortars are made. 
In the first high mortars, the same mortar 
was used forall kindsof work. It was found 
in practical working that where the gold was 
very fine, to raise the top of discharge above 
the die had the result of catching more gold, 
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gib in the tappet when cast, covering the 
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lowering the discharge above the die had 
the effect of doing more work. Thus the 
mortar question became a study. Modifi- 
cation of the mortar to suit the work 
required, resulted in a very largely increased 
output per stamp at less cost, which was of 
great benefit to mill- 
men. Here, too, Ir- 
ving M. Scott was the 
first to collect data 
from millmen, in all 
the various parts of 
California and Neva- 
da, make sketches and 
measurements of the 
wooden devices, as- 
certain the reason why 
certain shapes were 
given, and was the 
first to design the 
present high mortar. 
By his continued in- 
tercourse with the men 
using these devices, 
and by studying the 
different conditions 
that were continually 
met, shapes and di- 
mensions became 
practically fixed as 
they are today. The 
next forward step was 
setting the battery 
foundation timbers 
perpendicular, instead 
of horizontal, as form- 
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credit of this good attachment, I do not 
know. There are several smaller details 
that make up the present complete line bat- 
tery, which I will not occupy space to 
define. 

And now the premium English battery of 
1858, can be com- 
pared with the perfec- 
ted California battery 
of 1895,—Californian 
in every sense, which 
I now present on Plate 
Four, with its iron 
mortar, revolving 
stems, tangent cams, 
gib tappet, latest 
latches, steel shoes and 
dies. Thus I answer 
the question pro- 
pounded at a meeting 
of a mining company 
in Europe, which was, 
‘* Why do you speak 
of the California mill, 
why is it entitled to 
so much distinction ?” 

The next most im- 
portant, and now in- 
dispensable, step con- 
nected with quartz re- 
duction was the self- 
feeder. All feeding 
up to 1859 was done 
by hand. The first 
self-feeder was invent- 
ed by Mr. C. P. Stan- 


erly. END VIEW OF SECTION OF BATTERY, SHOWING TANGENT ford of San Francisco, 


The last and fin- 
ishing part of the 
California battery of 
today are the latches for holding up the 
stamps when desired. This improvement 
has gone through several stages, still they 
were all the time the latches in effect, as 
they are now, the changes being merely the 
manner of rests. To whom belongs the 


CAM, TAPPET, AND STEM, WITH LATCHES ATTACHED. 
1895. 





and the first to use it in 
a mill was Nelson 
Soggs ot Nevada, Cal- 
ifornia. Stanford worked hard to introduce 
them, and in time one mill after another 
concluded to try them. As soon as the 
feeder began to make profitable headway for 
Stanford, others sought to make improve- 
ments, notably Mr. Tullock and Thomas A. 
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Cockran of Tuolumne County, who invented 
the Hendy Challenge Feeder. In all the 
improvements the ‘* lever regulated by a set 
screw” gave Stanford a royalty, as this is the 
indispensable feature of all self-feeders. 

Silver plates as now used constitute a very 
valuable feature in the California mill. 
Mercurialized copper plates were used quite 
early, and soon became popular. They 
were displaced in about 1862 by silver plat- 
ing. Thus the California mill, as far as free 
gold working is concerned, is very complete. 
I have said nothing as to rock breakers, for 
the reason that there has been but little 
effective improvement over the original 
Blake. The Giant or Dodge, as made by 
the Parke & Lacy Company, of San Fran- 
cisco has all the advances to date. 

The next important step is the concen- 
trator. Even in the earlier days of milling 
we knew there was a value in the sulphurets, 
and many were the devices for securing this 
value. It was not until about 1853 that 
any especial attention was given to saving 
them, and then the blanket was introduced 
into the sluices. These at stated periods 
were washed by hand, in tubs specially 
made for the purpose. Shaking tables, 
Cornish buddles, jiggs, etc., were given a 
trial. In Soggs’s mill, near Nevada City, a 
small copper vibrating table, called the 
Bradford separator, was used to a very good 
purpose, both for securing fine gold, amal- 
gam, and sulphurets. The drawback to 
these machines was the small amount of 
work that could be done in twenty-four 
hours. At Grass Valley Mr. Fricot, of the 
French mill, introduced a rocker that did 
good concentration. This was very simple 
and practical. It was a two-inch board 
about twenty-four inches wide and some 
eight feet long, with six-inch sides. The 
tailings were thrown in at the head and water 
was introduced. Then the rocking motion 
spread them as they moved down the board. 
The upper or more concentrated portion 
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were pushed back by a wooden shovel 
almost as wide as the bottom of the rocker. 
This was repeated until a very complete con- 
centration was made. Several of these ma- 
chines were attached together, all moved by 
power. 

Various have been the devices for saving 
sulphurets, all of which, save the Frue, 
Woodberry, McGlew, Johnson, and Tri- 
umph, have been relegated to the past. 
The Morris table can be classified asa con- 
centrator, and is often used after the above 
for the taking up of the very finest gold. 
Perfection of concentration by one machine 
is not possible without sizing of the sands. 
In our grand effort to handle quantity we 
overlook completeness, and the question of 
profit and loss is to be studied in connec- 
tion with the per cent of concentrates. 

The reader can now see what changes 
forty-six years have brought, but we are not 
standing still, what we may call perfection 
today, may be buried before the next gen- 
eration of mining men come to the front. 
We are now dealing with two new elements 
in the reduction and manipulation of the 
precious metals which may produce a great 
revolution. One is electricity, and the 
other chemical solutions,— the results may 
be beyond our present conception. 

Mining is a great study and Californians 
have studied it well. Not only has Califor- 
nia taught the world how to design a battery, 
but we have brought forth the most com- 
plete self-feeders and concentrators,— and 
not only these, but designs for construction 
of frame-work, whereby the movement of 
ore from the dumping car to the taking up 
of gold amalgam all is automatic. And we 
have taught the cheap extraction of silver as 
well. The iron pan process for silver, as 
used now and for years in every mining 
country of the world, was invented in Cali- 
fornia. I claim to be the inventor of this 
mode of working, and although I first intro- 
duced it on a large scale on the Comstock, 
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it was developed in Nevada County, where 
I experimented on Comstock ores. The 
introduction of this process led to the inven- 
tion of quite a number of iron pans. 
The most noted inventors in this line 
were Zenas Wheeler and Thomas Var- 
ney. Not only these but other mining in- 
ventions have traveled into foreign lands, 
notably the Huntington pan, and the 
Paul pulverizing barrel. This barrel is now 
masquerading in Europe and Australia as the 
‘¢Gruson ball mill.” This is my invention, 
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as the United States Patent Office record 
will show. 

California’s advancement in mining and 
its appliances has just begun ; her golden 
reefs are yearly developing into an industry 
that is as extensive as are the mountain 
ranges and as lasting as are the rocks. 
We have mechanical appliances and explo- 
sives that afford cheap extraction of gold, 
and experience that insures the highest per 
cent of returns. With such a field before 
us, what should be our future? 

Almarin B. Paul. 





HALF-FRIENDSHIP. 
O, THIS half-friendship! how I hate the thing !— 


Giving so little, promising so much, 
Professing, never doing —there ’s the sting — 
A false-faced weakling,—I’ll have none of such ! 


True friendship is a perfect, priceless gem. 
Its greatest glory is its flawlessness. 

My friends must give to me, as I to them, 
Their best or nothing,—T’ll accept no less. 


I want the perfect music, or no song ; 

I want the perfect love, or none at all ; 

Right is not right when coupled with a wrong; 
Sweet is not sweet when touched with taint of gall. 


The forger’s gilded coin lacks gold’s true ring, 
And this half-friendship— how I hate the thing! 





Wilham H. Anderson. 
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Love’s dead leaves rustle in the winter wind. 
Unchecked the breezes through its branches blow. 

No tender green a new spring there will find,— 

Boy, bend on me no more your golden bow. 
















Let the young lover vital deem his flame, 
And pale and glow contented, in my stead; 
Finding more precious far than gain or fame 
That eyes be blue and hair white-filleted. 


To him let come the vagrant tender pain 
Of watching love grow in a maiden heart. 
I neither praise nor envy him his gain,— 
Boy, sheathe your arrow, sheathe your gilded dart. 


For now I have so shaken hands with life 
That to its lures I lift but level eyes. 

No more for me love’s tears and hapless strife, 
Its restless fears and blisses of surprise. 


Ay, sheathe your shaft, boy! No more will I lie 
Wide-eyed at sleep’s shut gate because love guiles. 

Nor tread the pleasing maze, where pulse beats high, 
But heart-break trembles in the train of smiles. 


For now the calm sweet quietude of age — 

The warmth of windless sunlight and the glow 
- Of peaceful dusks— comes as just heritage,— 
Boy, bend on me no more your golden bow. 
Francis E. Sheldon. 



































JERY soon after the cession of Alta 
California to the United States, its im- 
portance as a field of missionary enterprise 
was perceived by the various religious bodies 
of the Eastern States. The first Protestant 
clergymen to come to California were 
Methodists, two missionaries to Oregon 
having visited San Francisco, Monterey, 
and other places, as early as April, 1847. 
But the Methodists were not so quick in 
permanently occupying California as were 
other religious denominations. 

The first Protestant clergyman to begin 
work in California was a Presbyterian, the 
Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who was a mission- 
ary in the Hawaiian Islands from 1844 to 
1848. In 1848, he gave up mission work 
among the natives to form a church among 
the foreign residents, especially the Ameri- 
cans, at Honolulu. But when the news of 
the discovery of gold in California reached 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Rev. T. D. 
Hunt found his congregation dwindling 
away and his occupation almost gone. 
Determining to follow his flock, he took a 
schooner to San Francisco, where he ar- 
rived October 29, 1848, and preached his 
first sermon in the Public School on the 
southwest corner of the Plaza. The Ha- 
waiian missionary was shocked at the 
condition of affairs in the new city, where 
about a thousand people were living in one- 
story frame or adobe houses, tents, and 
shanties of the rudest kind. They were 
chiefly Mexicans, Hawaiians, and South 
Americans, whom the ‘‘ auri sacra fames”’ 


1In the preparation of this article, which is intended to 
give in a single narrative of moderate length an idea of 
the work of the clergymen who came to San Francisco in 
1849, and a few succeeding years, I have consulted the 
following authorities: Zarly Days of My Episcopate, by the 
Right Rev. W. I. Kip; Part II of Cheguered Life, by the Rev. 
J. ver Mehr; A Pioneer Pastorate, by the Rev. Albert 
Williams; California Life lilustrated, by the Rev. William 
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had lured to California. Cut entirely adrift 
from the restraining influences of home, 
education, and religion, they spent their 
time in violent and extreme dissipation. 
Mr. Hunt at first sight doubted whether 
the presence of a clergyman would be 
tolerated in the settlement, but he soon 
discovered that his arrival was welcome to 
the better citizens, who were beginning to 
wish that a Christian minister would come, 
and infuse some spirit of order into a 
lawless and reckless community. He was 
called on to act as chaplain of the citizens 
of San Francisco at a salary of $2500 a 
year, and accepted the offer. His work as 
founder of the First Congregational Church 
will be referred to later. 

The second Protestant clergyman to set 
foot on the soil of California in the char- 
acter of a clergyman was the Rev. S. H. 
Willey, a graduate of the Union Theological 
Seminary, who together with the Rev. J.W. 
Douglas, afiother young graduate, was 
sent out by the American Home Missionary 
Society. Mr. Willey felt some reluctance 
at giving up home and settling in so distant 
a region, but he overcame this, and left 
New York by the steamer Falcon for As- 
pinwall on December 1, 1848, landing at 
Monterey, then the seat of government, 
February 23, 1849, and preaching his first 
sermon in California on the following 
Sunday. The Rev. J. W. Douglas, though 
chosen at the same time and by the same 
authority as Mr. Willey, did not leave New 
York on the same vessel. He came on the 
Taylor; Thirty Years,in California, by the Rev. Dr. Willey; 
the book published on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
First Congregational Church, (the two last kindly lent to 
me by Doctor Willey,) and the articles written by the Revs. 
J. A. Benton, Albert Williams, O. C. Wheeler, M. C. Briggs, 
S. H. Willey, and Edgar J. Lion, for the series entitled, 


“‘ The Building of a State,” in volumes V. and VL, of the 
present series, of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. A. I. 
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steamer California, which went round Cape 
Horn, reached Panama on the first day of 
February, 1849, and San Francisco on the 
last. The vessel also brought out the Rev. 
Sylvester Woodbridge, an old school Pres- 
byterian, and the Rev. O. C. Wheeler, a 
Baptist. At Panama, Mr. Willey came on 
board, landing at Monterey, as already 
stated. Messrs. Douglas and Willey were 
new school Pres- 
byterians; the 
former settled at 
San José, and 
founded a Pres- 
byterian church 
there. Mr. 
Woodbridge 
took up his res- 
idence at Beni- 
cia, then a place 
of great import- 
ance in the 
young territory, 
and organized 
the Presbyterian 
Church of Beni- 
cia, which is in- 
teresting as be- 
ing the earliest 
Protestant 
church in Cal- 
ifornia. The 
Rev. O. C. 
Wheeler became 
the founder and 
first pastor of the 
First Baptist 
Church of San Francisco. The church 
was organized June 24, 1849, and occupied 
a little building on Washington Street, 
between Dupont and Stockton streets. 
Though it was not the first Protestant 
church built for California, it was the first 
built zz California. It is interesting to 
know what the pioneer church was like. It 
measured thirty feet by fifty, and had walls 
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twelve feet high ; it was covered with pine 
clap-boards from Massachusetts, and roofed 
with old sails from ships in the Bay. 
The walls inside were unpainted, and 
unpapered, being merely rudely covered 
with the cheapest possible muslin; the 
seats were mere benches, with a rail at the 
back. Yet it cost six thousand dollars 
in gold. Mr. Wheeler also organized 
the First Bap- 
tist churches 
in San José and 
Sacramento. So 
far we have five 
clergymen work- 
ing in California, 
only twoof these 
being in San 
Francisco. 

The next cler- 
ical arrival was 
the Rev. Albert 
Williams, a 
Presbyterian, 
who embarked 
at New York in 
the Crescent 
City on Febru- 
ary 5, 1849, and 
reached San 
Francisco in the 
steamer Oregon, 
April 1. Hees- 
timated the pop- 
ulation, floating 
and permanent, 
at about four 
thousand, occupying chiefly tents and canvas- 
covered houses. Almost at once he was re- 
quested to open a school in the only availa- 
ble building — the little school-house on the 
Plaza. He received the fullest permission 
to use the building as an institute; the Al- 
calde gave his official sanction, the Ajunta- 
miento their entire assent, and the District 
Assembly of San Francisco prepared a spe- 
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cial bill authorizing a school-house to be 
used for the purposes of instruction! This 
little building was an important part of the 
early history of San Francisco; in its time 
it served many purposes. Besides being 
occupied on week days by Mr. Williams, 
the Town Council held meetings, and the 
District Assembly deliberated there, and 
on Sundays it was used for the union reli- 
gious services con- 
ducted by the Rev. 
T. D. Hunt as 
chaplain of the cit- 
izens of San Fran- 
cisco. Ere long, 
however, the Dis- 
trict Assembly or- 
ganized a court, for 
which a room on 
Dupont Street, be- 
tween Jackson and 
Pacific streets was 
provided. This 
court-room was 
used for divine ser- 
vice and also as a 
school. But the 
Presbyterians de- 
siring to have a 
place of worship 
of their own, of 
however humble a 
character, a large 
marquee that had 
belonged to a mili- 
tary company in a 
city of the Eastern 
States was purchased for two hundred dol- 
lars, and pitched on Dupont Street between 
Pacific and Broadway streets. The marquee 
being unsuitable for worship in winter, they 
removed to an unoccupied room in the 
Custom House, and then to the Superior 
Court-room of the City Hall. Then a 
church building with all the necessary fit- 
tings and furniture, was consigned from 
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New York via Cape Horn to the Rev. Al- 
bert Williams. It was of an early Gothic 
design and was erected on Stockton Street. 
It provided seats for 750 worshipers, and 
was opened January 19, 1851. The first 
service held in it was attended by thirty-two 
women, the largest number of the sex ever 
collected in the city in a place of worship 
up to that date. Perhaps, nowadays, the 
proportion of men 
to women in the 
churches would be 
almost as unequal. 
In the early days 
great fires were of 
very frequent oc- 
currence, and this 
church perished in 
the destructive fire 
on the afternoon of 
Sunday, June 22, 
1851. Many peo- 
ple lost all they had 
in the conflagra- 
tion, and one of the 
largest warehouses 
in the city, that of 
Messrs. De Witt 
and Harrison, was 
saved by covering 
it with blankets kept 
wet by thousands 
of gallons of vine- 
gar. Another frame 
church was built on 
the same site, and 
lasted until the 
erection of the brick church on Stockton 
Street in 1858. 

On July 29, 1849, a meeting was held to 
take steps towards forming a Congregational 
organization, and the Rev. T. D. Hunt 
was invited to form a church to be called 
the First Congregational Church of San 
Francisco. Eleven persons; including Mrs. 
Mary M. Hunt, wife of the chaplain, were 



















































THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE.! 


then formed into a church, and the school- 
house on the Plaza, which Mr. Hunt occu- 
pied as chaplain in the morning and even- 
ing, was secured for worship on each Sun- 
day afternoon. But the school-house was 
soon wanted to shelter, not saints, but sin- 
ners, for it was converted into a jail. The 
congregation then erected for its own use a 
rough frame structure, lined with un- 
bleached cotton, which at the prices of 
those days cost no less than seven thousand 
dollars. The Rev. T. D. Hunt, late Ha- 
waiian missionary, and chaplain to the citi- 
zens of San Francisco, was settled as the 
pastor at a salary of $3,600 per annum; 
and so successful was his ministry that, be- 
fore three years had gone by, the congrega- 
tion had grown large enough to justify the 
building of a church costing nearly ten 
times as much as the first one. Dr. Hunt 
resigned his charge early in 1855, and in 
August of that year the Rev. E. S. Lacy, 
who was supplying the pulpit of the How- 
ard Street Presbyterian Church, accepted an 
invitation to take his place. 

Let us now see what the Episcopalians 
were doing. When the Rev. Dr. J. L. ver 


Mehr reached San Francisco on September 
8, 1849, the Rev. Flavel S. Mines, organ- 
izer of the Episcopal Church of the Holy 


‘On the Plaza—in which the first services were held. 
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Trinity, was already on the field; he was 
offered $3,000 a year to leave San Fran- 
ciso, and establish a mission elsewhere in 
California, but he did not go. Accordingly 
Dr, ver Mehr set to work to get together 
another Episcopal congregation. Being ap- 
pointed post-chaplain at the Presidio, in a 
little time he built Grace chapel. It was 
only a board building, twenty feet by sixty, 
with seven windows and a shingle roof ; but 
with mechanics’ wages at sixteen dollars a 
day, it cost eight thousand dollars. But 
then at the first service that was held in it 
the offertory plate did not contain a single 
piece of silver; all the coins were gold. 
Silver in California in 1849, asin Jerusalem 
in the days of Solomon, ‘‘ was nothing ac- 
counted of.” 

The propinquity of Grace and Trinity 
chapels to each other caused a division of 
the Episcopalians, and consequently worked 
injury to both congregations. Doctor ver 
Mehr put a cross upon his little chapel ; 
this was considered so Papistical anemblem 
that it gave much offense in some quarters ; 
it was almost certainly responsible for the 
following occurrence. One day a Spaniard 
came to him with an Irishwoman to be mar- 
ried, doubtless led to select Grace chapel © 
by the cross on its top. As the services 
proceeded, the groom tried to repeat the 
English words, but failing, burst out laugh- 
ing; and the more he stumbled, the more 
he laughed. At last the Doctor shut up his 
service book, and retired to the vestry-room; 
but the Irishwoman induced him to resume, 
and the groom, being allowed to use Span- 
ish responses, managed to struggle through 
the ceremony with some degree of decorum. 

Though Doctor ver Mehr worked hard, 
Grace chapel unfortunately got into debt. 
To help it a concert was given, which real- 
ized the handsome sum of $1,400; but the 
Doctor’s domestic was in league with some 
rascal, who that very night made away with 
it, taking also about two hundred dollars of 






































FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.! 


the parson’s slender privy purse. Refer- 
ence will be made later tothe fortunes and 
further history of Grace Church. 

On September 14, 1849, two Methodist 
missionaries preached their first sermons in 
California, the Rev. Isaac Owen at Grass 
Valley, and the Rev. William Taylor 
at San Francisco. The latter found no 
wharf or pier, no houses of brick or stone. 
but only a city of tents, occupied by about 
twenty thousand uninteresting people, for 
very few of them were Methodists. After 
wandering about for some time disconso- 
lately in search of an honest Methodist, he 
at last ‘* struck ’’ the ‘* shanty with the blue 
cover,” a rough board house inhabited by a 
family named White, and the center of 
Methodism. For a few days his wife re- 
mained on board the steamer which brought 
them to California, and when she did land, 
she was horrified at the prices demanded 
for every service and commodity. It costa 
dollar apiece to be rowed from ship to shore; 
potatoes were fifty centsa pound, and South 
American apples fifty cents each. But 
house rent appalled the good people most ; 
Mr. Taylor had an appropriation of only 
$750 for the expenses of a year; and here 
was Doctor Wheeler, the Baptist minis- 
ter, paying $300 a month rent for a house 
of five rooms! Mr. Taylor tried to rent a 
rough shanty for forty dollars a month, but 
says, rather tartly, that an Episcopal parson 
got ahead of him and hired it first. Nor 

1This church was located corner of Jackson and Vir- 


ginia Streets, and was dedicated February roth, 1850. The 
picture is from an old wood engraving. 
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was the prospect of building a home prom- 
ising; lumber cost from $300 to $400 per 
thousand feet, and ten dollars a load was 
the charge for hauling goods up from the 
beach to the hill. For two weeks his house- 
hold gods remained piled up in the open 
air; nor were they stolen, for the time of the 
petty thief and rogue was not yet. How- 
ever, he soon got temporarily settled; some 
one gave him a house rent free for a month; 
from a storekeeper came the gift of a stove; 
and he bought a coffee-pot for five dollars. 

But Mr. Taylor was the right sort of man 
for a pioneer parson. It being impossible, 
with his meager funds, to think of hiring a 
house, he decided to go to the redwoods, 
and cut out the lumber himself to build 
one. He went up by schooner to the spot 
where the town of San Antonio now 
stands, and by hard work got out rough 
lumber to build a two-storied house, sixteen 
by twenty-six feet. Even after the lumber 
was cut out, it cost twenty-five dollars per 
thousand feet to have it hauled from the 
forest to the Bay, and forty dollars per 
thousand feet to carry it by boat to the 
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city. But by hiring a whaleboat and 
working himself he considerably reduced 
the last item. He exchanged some of his 
lumber for shingles, bought doors at eleven 
dollars each, and windows at a dollar a 
light. A good friend advanced him $1,250 
to buy a lot 23x137%4 feet on Jackson 
Street above Powell. But this was not all. 
The house had to be put up, and carpenters’ 
wages were twelve, and in con- 
sequence of a strike soon be- 
came sixteen dollars a day. 
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needs of his own household, and even made 
some profit, by growing garden stuff, which 
his wife sold at a price of eight to ten dol- 
lars a pailful to a restaurant-keeper. He 
bought a rooster and two hens for eighteen 
dollars, and sold the spare eggs for six dol- 
lars a dozen, to be resold by the purchaser 
at nine dollars. Milk was an expensive 
item and poor in quality, so he invested in 























NEW CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 


But when his house was finished, it was a 
very comfortable one for those times. Be- 
sides accommodations for his family, he had 
two rooms to let and another fitted up as a 
guest-room ; the first occupants of this last 
being the Rev. J. Doane and his wife. 
Hardly was the house erected, before rats, 
then a great plague, infested it; but by 
strenuous efforts they were suppressed, or 
at least mitigated. 

Once settled in a home, he provided the 


a cow, which cost two hundred dollars. 
One of his first visitors in the new home 
was the Rev. William Roberts, who came 
from Oregon, carrying a Colt’s revolver, and 
bringing his blankets rolled up on a mule. 
Next time the reverend gentleman visited 
San Francisco, the city had advanced so far 
in the resources of civilization that, though 
he still had the blankets with him, it was 
not necessary for him to untie them. 

The earliest church of the Methodists, 
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and the second Protestant church in Cali- 
fornia, was dedicated on October 8, 1849, 
there being at this time five Protestant min- 
isters, two of whom were Episcopalians, in 
the city. The Rev. William Taylor brought 
out with him from Baltimore, via Cape 
Horn, the first church building ever pre- 
pared for the use of Protestants in Califor- 
nia. It had doors, 
windows, and all the 
proper fittings, ready 
to be put up; it was 
shipped to Sacra- 
mento City where it 
furnished a place of 
worship for a little 
Methodist congrega- 
tion that hitherto had 
held its services un- 
der an oak tree or in 
a blacksmith’s shop. 

On Sunday, Octo- 
ber 21, 1854, Doc- 
tor Willey came up 
from Monterey 
(where on February 
25th he had preached 
his first Californian 
sermon) to San Fran- 
cisco to visit his 
brother clergymen. 
In the morning he 
preached for the 
Rev. T. D. Hunt ‘ 
in the chapel at the 
corner of Jackson 
and Virginia streets ; 
in the afternoon in a tent on Dupont 
Street for the Rev. Albert Williams ; in the 
evening in the Baptist Church on Washington 
Street for the Rev. O. C. Wheeler. It struck 
him that the congregations, besides consist- 
ing almost wholly of men, were by no means 
so large as they would have been in an 
Eastern city of the same size. Sunday was 
a business day as other days, and it was 
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also the great day for public amusements, 
such as bear-fighting, horse-racing, and 
theatrical performances. The gambling 
saloons, handsomely fitted with mirrors, 
were the places of general resort, even for 
men who did not intend to play for money. 
The very best musicians obtainable were 
hired to perform there, and now and then 
the sound of scuffling 

, or the crack of a pis- 

tol shot was heard 
intermingled with the 
notes of the violins. 
Yet even then, when 
the lust for gain 
seemed _all-absorb- 
ing, men were found 
who sacrificed their 
interests to princi- 
ples. An owner re- 
fused for several 
months to let his 
house at a high rent, 
knowing that it would 
be used as a board- 
ing-house and bar; a 
butcher kept his store 
closed on Sundays; 
a fine musician would 
not accept thirty dol- 
lars a night for play- 
ing an instrument he 
loved in a gambling 
saloon ; and a prin- 


ter, however great 
the pressure, and 
however urgent 


his employer, risked the loss of his work 
rather than set up type on a Sunday. 
But in the midst of such surroundings 
as have been described, only strong men 
were able to maintain their religious profes- 
sions. The population was almost entirely 
composed of men; there were scarcely any 
women except the gaudy painted ones who 
flock wherever abundant money and reckless 
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living are the order of the day. ‘‘ For 
wheresoever the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together.” White women 
were rare birds in the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, and attracted a great deal of attention. 
The steamer Oregon, by which the Rev. 
Albert Williams came up from Panama, 
brought two or three women as passengers. 
When they walked in the streets, men came 
to the doors of their stores and of the saloons 
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Rev. Isaac Owen, who, with his family, had 
come to California ‘‘ across the plains.” As 
he ascended the Sacramento River by 
steamer he saw a band of elk, who ran for 
some distance along the bank gazing at the 
boat, till the report of a gun frightened them 
away. He describes Sacramento City in Jan- 
uary, 1850, as ‘one vast mud-hole.” Meals 
on the river steamers cost two dollars each, 
and staterooms ten dollars,—the fare one way 


NEW TRINITY CHURCH. 


to gaze at them; and when one of them 
sang in the church choir on the following 
Sunday, the unwonted sound of a feminine 
voice drew all the men in the neighborhood 
round the building and caused the very 
gambling tables to be deserted. 

The San Francisco clergymen paid occa- 
sional visits to their brethren in neighboring 
towns. The first visit paid by Mr. Taylor 
out of the city was to Sacramento, to see the 


was thirty dollars. But the pioneer Califor- 
nians were generous to ministers, whose purses 
they knew to be not well lined. At first all 
regular ministers were given free tickets on 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento River 
boats, until the privilege was so much 
abused that it was found necessary to re- 
strict it. For other excursions Mr. Taylor 
discovered that a horse would be very use- 
ful to him. Locomotion was very expensive, 
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and fellow-workers lived at great distances 
from each other. Mr. Taylor succeeded in 
what it is to be supposed was his first expe- 
rience in horse-dealing better than might 
have been expected. He bought a horse 
for a hundred dollars, saved himself one 
hundred and sixty dollars in stage fares 
while he owned him, and finally sold him 
for a hundred and fifty-two dollars. 

In the spring of 1850 the Rev. S. H. 
Willey, who had been chaplain at Monterey, 
removed to San Francisco, where, in Sep- 
tember of the same year, he established the 
Howard Presbyterian Church. This was in 
the southern part of the city, in Happy 
Valley,— to reach which one had to wade 
over the sand hills that intervened between 
Bush and Mission streets. At this time the 
churches, and also the family residences, 
were almost all in the suburbs, in o-der to 
avoid the terrible fires which frequently de- 
vastated the city. In 1850 there were nine 
Protestant churches in San Francisco, not 
to count a dry-goods box from which the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor used to preach in front of 
the El Dorado Saloon, Parker’s Exchange, 
or on Long Wharf. Seven of these were 
west of Dupont Street and north of Wash- 
ington Street. Trinity Church was on Pine 
Street, near Montgomery. There were in 
the State of California twenty-one Protes- 
tant churches, of which two were Congre- 
gational. Yet this was but one year after 
the first steamer entered Golden Gate. 

In July, 1850, the first (so-called) Epis- 
copal Convention was held in Trinity 
Church ‘‘ for the purpose of organizing the 
Diocese of California,” under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. F. S. Mines. Mr. 
Mines and Dr. ver Mehr thought that the 
church in California had a right to organize 
independently of the Episcopal Church au- 
thorities in the Eastern States. Accord- 
ingly the convention elected the Right Rev. 
H. Southgate, who had recently returned 
from a mission to Turkey, Bishop of the 
VoL. xxv.—28. 
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church in California, but he declined to ac- 
cept the office. At the convention in May, 
1853, it was reported that the Diocese of 
California was stationary, and almost de- 
funct; the Rev. F. S. Mines was dead, and 
the parishes at Marysville, Sacramento, and 
Stockton, were without ministers. 

To turn fora moment to the Congrega- 
tionalists. In June, 1851, a good church 
was dedicated for their use; but they in- 
creased so much that they soon required a 
larger building. This, after many interrup- 
tions, was completed and dedicated about 
two years later. It was the first brick 
building used in the city for church serv- 
ices, and was considered a great ornament 
to the town. The lot and building cost 
$57,000, and the expenses for grading, com- 
pleting the front entrance, supplying pews, 
lighting with gas, and other matters, were 
about $20,000 more. It was sixty by a 
hundred feet, and seated a thousand people. 
Towards the end of 1854 the pioneer cler- 
gyman of San Francisco, and founder of 
the First Congregational Church, the Rev. 
T. D. Hunt, resigned his pastorate, and 
during the next year the church was without 
a pastor; nor was it until midsummer, 1856, 
that the Rev. E. S. Lacy was installed. 
Dr. Lacy was a man of genial appearance 
and some force; he worked on for nearly 
ten years, until the breakdown of his health 
compelled him to resign. Under the pas- 
torate of his successor, the Rev. A. L. 
Stone, D.D., the old church and lot were 
sold for $20,500, and occupied by the 
Academy of Sciences. Further improve- 
ments have since caused the removal of 
this old landmark. 

In 1852, the Rev. Flavel S. Mines, 
founder of Trinity Episcopal Church, died. 
At the General Convention held in New 
York the following year, the Rev. W. I. 
Kip was nominated Missionary Bishop in 
California. He left New York in December 
and crossing the Isthmus from Aspinwall to 
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Panama, reached San Francisco at the end 
of January, 1854. He was more iortunate 
than his pioneer brethren, for, while yet on 
board the ship, a letter from the vestry of 
Trinity Church was handed to him, and a 
committee-man conducted him to lodgings 
prepared for him. He found not a mere 
collection of tents, shanties, and adobe huts, 
as his clerical predecessor had done, but 
massive buildings of brick and stone on 
Montgomery Street and one of white granite 
cut in China, and brought to San Francisco 
ready to be erected. Bishop Kip stepped 
from the steamer into a city of about 
fifty thousand people, with fine cafés and 
restaurants, and a greater degree of elegance 
than he had supposed possible in so young 
a settlement. But prices were still fabu- 
lously high. A two-story brick house with 
a frontage of thirty feet, and occupied as a 
boarding-house, brought a rental of five 
hundred dollars a month; and wooden 
cottages that would have cost about fifteen 
hundred dollars in Boston, and were very 
inflammable, fetched a monthly rental of a 
hundred and twenty-five doilars. Bishop 
Kip himself paid a hundred dollars a month 
fora parlor and two bedrooms (unfurnished) 
in a brick house in Virginia Block. Later 
he got a timber house, very cheaply plas- 
tered over, for a hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a month. Meals cost a dollar each, 
and the ordinary charge for board only was 
sixteen dollars a week. A cook’s wages 
were from seventy to a hundred dollars a 
month; a chambermaid was paid from 
forty to seventy; and a common laborer 
got three dollars a day. People still talked 
of ‘* going home,” when they paid a visit to 
the Eastern States; yet most who went 
did so with the intention of returning to 
California. 

The Missionary Bishop, though somewhat 
late in arriving, lost no time once he was 
here ; three hours after setting foot on shore 
he was standing in the chancel of Trinity 
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Church, which was a sheet-iron building, 
plastered inside. The Bishop found a 
prosperous parish and a very intelligent 
congregation ; but he regretted that two 
Episcopal churches should have been or- 
ganized: Trinity by Mr. Mines, and Grace 
by Doctor ver Mehr; for the division did 
harm to both. Soon Doctor Kip was 
invited to take charge of Grace Church, with 
Doctor ver Mehr as assistant rector. 
Under Doctor Kip’s rectorship, the debt on 
the church was soon paid, and a large con- 
gregation brought together. Doctor ver 
Mehr, who had opened a female seminary 
at Sonoma, retained the assistant rector- 
ship for about a year ; then his connection 
with the church was dissolved, the reason 
assigned for this being that he, a Belgian by 
birth, had never acquired perfect facility in 
the English language, and that his preaching 
was not thoroughly understood by his con- 
gregation. In the spring of 1857, Doctor 
Kip paid a visit to the Eastern States, and 
on his return to California, resigned the 
rectorship, which the Rev. Ferdinand C. 
Ewer assumed. 

A few words as to the conditions under 
which Christian ministers worked, and the 
difficulties by which they were beset during 
the first few years of the history of San Fran- 
cisco. In those days no one imagined that he 
was going to stay permanently in California ; 
no one felt settled or at home; there were very 
few families, and almost nothing of the refin- 
ing influence of well-brought-up, educated 
women. Though many of the immigrants 
were men of good character and intelligence, 
and very high hopes were entertained of 
them by people in their Eastern homes, these 
hopes were only partly fulfilled. In the 
utter absence of domestic restraint and 
wholesome social surroundings many of the 
young men rapidly deteriorated, and others 
drifted entirely away from religious influence. 
Men who had’ been brought up in good 
homes, and who believed themselves to be 
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religious, found that, when stripped of the 
familiar early ideas instilled by their parents, 
they really had no religion of their own at 
all.. Men drifted from place to place as one 
prospect after another attracted them, so 
that the pioneer clergy seemed to be engaged 
in weaving ropes of sand. [If illness laid a 
minister by fora few weeks or months, on 
resuming work he was almost unable to see 
any traces of his former labors, and many 
who had promised aid to his church had 
gone no one knew whither. 

Yet, though the general and obvious re- 
sults of the conditions affecting the first 
immigrants into California were disquiet and 
a loosening of old traditional ideas, in some 
instances the long journey across the plains 
or the tedious and often hazardous voyage 
round the Horn caused the wanderers to 
cling the more tightly to early associa- 
tions and to seek as soon as possible in their 
new home the consolations of religion. 
Among the pioneers were many men of high 
character and strong religious instincts : men 
who came to California with the deliberate 
purpose of founding a new State, endowed 
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with a comprehensive system of free educa- 
tion, and with all the appliances, civil, 
religious, and political, of an advanced civi- 
lization. For not only in purely religious 
matters did the pioneer clergy leave their 
impress upon the Golden State; they also 
exercised great influence in all questions 
concerning the public morality or general 
education. The State owes its University to 
the labors and zeal of a Congregationalist 
minister, the Rev. Henry Durant, who 
established in Oakland the Collegiate School 
which grew into the College of California, 
and eventually into the University. In 
politics, too, (a branch of life not clearly 
falling within the clerical province,) the in- 
fluence of the ministers was usually cast in 
favor of the candidate with some preten- 
tions to education and principles as against 
the ignorant ‘‘ carpet-bagger.” Further,— 
when there was a likelihood of the State 
being divided into two portions, the southern 
one of which would have advocated slave- 
holding, the ministers, stood firm for the 
integrity of the State and the freedom of the 
negro. 
Arthur Inkersley. 





A MONTEREY COUNTY PASTORAL, 


A TRADITION. 


FaTHER GaASPARD was selected by the 
Father Superior at Monterey to carry a 
message to the Mission San Juan, forty 
miles away. He was offered a horse to ride, 


but refused it and started on foot. 

It was May, the most delightful month in 
the year, and Father Gaspard, free from the 
restraint of the mission, beguiled the way by 
singing and soliloquizing something after 
this wise :— 





‘* Indeed no ; I feel far saferon my own 
legs than on the back of an impish bronco 
that plants his four feet all together in one 
small spot and humps his back like a fiend 
incarnate. Did not I myself see the Father 
Superior’s face blanch when he mounted 
him to ride down the coast?” 

Father Gaspard was strong and in good 
health, barring a threatened obesity and a 
shortness of leg, but with the aid of a stout 
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oaken staff he made good progress. A light 
refection at mid day, and a short szes¢a so 
refreshed him, that he almost seemed to 
trot, so fast did the ups and downs of the 
mountain trail speed under his feet. 

He passed the night with a herdsman, 
who shared with him his simple fare, and 
in the morning, after giving the man his 
blessing, proceeded on his way through the 
mountain pass, to the edge of the Salinas 
River. Tucking his gown around his waist 
and carrying his sandals in his hand, he 
forded the stream in a shallow place, 
mounted the bank, and drew long breaths of 
delight at the view before him. 

The valley stretched leagues away to the 
south, where the mountains seemed to meet 
the sand dunes separating it from the sea on 
the west. There were no landmarks of 
any kind, not a tree, shrub, or rock,— only 
an unbroken prairie of verdure and flowers, 
azure sky overhead, and a gentle breeze 
moving the grass. 

The good father hastened on. Well he 
knew that later in the day, these great Sali- 
nas plains were the very nozzle of the bel- 
lows, through which the trade winds swept, 
and toward evening a terror to travelers 
from the fog that rolled in from the sea, 
enveloping, drenching, and bewildering 
them so it was folly to continue their 
journey. They must stop where they were, 
until the next morning, when the welcome 
trade winds once more arose, and drove 
the fog away in fantastic clouds over the 
mountains. 

It was the good priest’s intention to cross 
the plains and reach the ranch of Don 
Manuel on the Gabilan, where he would 
pass the night, sure of a kindly welcome and 
good cheer. But about noon, suffering 
from heat, fatigue, and the pangs of hunger, 
he bethought himself of a shepherd who 
tended the sheep of Don Manuel, with 
whom he had stopped once or twice when 
overtaken by the fog, and who had the 
knack of frying frijoles most deliciously. 
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Yes, there to the right was the hut, and 
a short distance away, the flock. So the 
priest turned from his course, and soon 
reached the shepherd’s hut. He sat down on 
a bench by the door until he recovered his 
breath. Then putting his hands to his 
mouth, called loudly, ‘* Pedro! O, Pedro!” 

The sheep were huddled together in 
groups, heads to the ground, their woolly 
backs resisting the heat of the sun. At his 
call some lifted their heads, but the shepherd 
did not rise from his sleep on the ground, 
as Father Gaspard expected. Instead, the 
black head of a shepherd dog lifted itself on 
the farther side of the flock. Then circling 
around it, he came bounding and leaping 
toward the priest. On reaching him he ran 
around and around, barking, jumping, and 
trying to lick his face. 

Father Gaspard laughed and said : ‘Is it 
thou, Domingo? This is a cordial greeting, 
but where is tly master Pedro? Is the slug- 
gard asleep in the grass ?” 

The dog showed all his teeth, and bent 
himself almost double first one side then 
the other, in the violent wags of his tail. 
He ran a little way, then lay down and 
rested his head on his paws an instant, then 
ran up to the priest again, emitting sharp, 
quick yelps. He repeated this again and 
again, but as the priest only laughed, the 
dog took hold of his gown with his teeth, 
and backing off, tried to pull him along. 

‘*O, well then ; I come,” said the priest 
indulgently, and followed the dog, who 
trotted toward a clump of tall grass, looking 
back every few steps to see if Father Gaspard 
was close behind. 

**Is it a fox hole thou wouldst show me ? 
Or only a squirrel’s? O, it is the lazy shep- 
herd. Awake, Pedro!” said the priest, reach- 
ing down to shake the postrate form,— but he 
started back, for it was not that of a sleep- 
ing man, but a dead one. 

** How is this ?” cried Father Gaspard in 
distress. ‘* Pedro dead! and of what ail- . 
ment ?” 
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He turned the body over. ‘* Thou hast 
lain here many days, my poor Pedro. Al- 
ready the fogand sun have rotted thy gar- 
ments and disfigured thy face. Thou art 
offensive and must be buried. And who 
has guarded the flock?” 

He looked at the dog, who wagged his 
tail. 

‘*Thou Domingo! by thyself? Truly 
thou art a noble fellow and shalt have thy 
reward. Theman must be buried, at least 
temporarily.” 

Father Gaspard scanned the valley in all 
directions. No one was to be seen: no 
traveler or vaquero that could be called to 
help. 

He went back to the hut and opened the 
door. It wasin good order, showing that 
the shepherd had not lain there sick. 
Looking around, he found a small spade, 
and took a blanket, which was folded on a 
pile of dry grass, to wrap the body in. 
Then he went back to the dead man. 

It was no easy task to dig the grave alone 
and get the body in it, but he went bravely 
to work, and cheered by an occasional visit 
from the dog, by the time the first harbinger 
of the fog —in the form of a fleecy mist — 
floated over the sand dunes, it was accom- 
plished. 

Father Gaspard went back to the hut, 
worn and weary indeed, and cooked some 
frijoles, and found some meal, of which he 
made a cake and baked it in the ashes of 
his fire. He offered some to the dog, who 
only stiuffed at it and would not eat. The 
priest seated at the door of the hut saw 
Domingo round up the sheep and head 
them toward the corral. There were many 
hundreds, and he drove them carefully and 
without haste safely inside, all but one lag- 
gard, a half grown lamb, which came bleat- 
ing and running to join the others. 

The dog stood at the entrance of the 
enclosure, but instead of letting the lamb 
pass, he sprang at its throat and bore it to 
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the ground, lapping eagerly the warm blood 
that flowed from the lagerated wound. As 
soon as it ceased its firuggles he tore the 
flesh from its bones and ate ravenously. 

Father Gaspard was angry, and shouting 
to the dog, tried to drive him from the 
lamb, but Domingo growled, and would not 
obey. 

Having finished his meal, he dragged the 
body away from the corray and began to dig 
a hole. When he considered it deep enough 
he pushed the lamb in, but dragged it out 
again and dug the hole a little wider. In 
the lamb was flung again, — out once more 
and turned around. Then, apparently sat- 
isfied, he pushed it in and covered it up, 
shoving the earth over it with his nose. Then 
he went to the gate of the corral, selected a 
place to rest, licked his paws, turned around 
and around several times, lay down, and 
rolling himself up, went to sleep. 

Father Gaspard watched this wantonness 
on the part of the dog with great distress, 
then too weary to sit up longer, he entered 
the hut, and on the shepherd’s bed of 
grasses slept the sleep of fatigue and inno- 
cence. 

In the morning he was awakened by the 
barks of the dog, and the tramp of the 
sheep as they were driven out to graze. 
After eating the remains of the beans and 
meal cake, he sat on the bench and won- 
dered what was best to do. Should he 
remain there and guard the flock from the 
dog, and await someone’s coming, to send 
word to Don Manuel, or should he hasten 
himself to the ranch and have a shepherd 
sent with other dogs? 

He felt a cold nose on his hand, and 
looking down, saw Domingo wagging a 
cheerful good morning. Father Gaspard 
pushed him aside and said:— 

‘*‘Away, Domingo, thou art no more a 
friend of mine. Thou art an unfaithful 
servant; even now thy jowls are red with the 
blood of that innocent lamb. No wonder 
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thou disdained the frijoles 1 offered thee for 
thy supper, thou hadst something better in 
store. ‘Thou shalt be dealt with according 
to thy crime. I will tell Don Manuel of 
thy treachery and thou wilt be shot, an 
ignominious death for a shepherd dog. Or 
if thou shouldst escape, as I have no rope to 
tie thee, thou wilt drag out a miserable life in 
the mountains, like the thievish coyote, and 
like him be hated and hunted. It is a true 
saying that once a shepherd dog tastes the 
blood of a sheep he is never more to be 
trusted. It is worse than the thirst of man 
for wine.” 

Domingo sat on his haunches before the 
priest, and listened to this tirade, his head 
on one side, his eyes fixed upon those of 
his denunciator, and his tongue lolling out 
of his mouth, except when the priest 
paused, then he drew it in and swallowed. 
His sharp ears stood up and pointed for- 
ward and back from the priest to the sheep. 
Occasionally his eyes would roll toward the 
flock, and the little brown spots above them 
seemed also to move. Ever on the alert he 
now dashed away to see if they were safe. 

Father Gaspard grasped his staff and arose 
to go, hoping to reach the ranch and send 
a shepherd back before night. Suddenly a 
thought struck him and he sat down 
again. 

‘‘What would have kept the dog from 
starving since the shepherd died if he had 
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not eaten a lamb now and then. Yes, it 
had to be, for the good of the flock the dog 
must be fed. He killed the lamb quietly, 
not alarming the rest.” 

Father Gaspard called him by name, and 
when he came running up stroked his head 
tenderly. 

**Domingo mio, I was over hasty and have 
done thee injustice. Dost forgive me for 
my blindness and harsh words? Yes, I 
see no malice in thy honest face. Thou 
needest no words to express thy forgiveness, 
it is shown in thy clear brown’ eyes, and the 
vocabulary of thy tail and ears. I will tell 
the Don of thy faithfulness, and thou shalt 
be canonized among dogs. Thou art no 
longer young. I myself have known theea 
number of years. Thou shalt be relieved 
of the care and labor of the field, and live 
at the ranch house, where the Don will give 
thee a place by the fire, and will stroke thy 
head like this, as he tells the story of thy 
sagacity.” 

Light of heart, now that his trust in the 
dog was restored, Father Gaspard started 
once more on his way toward the Gabilan. 
At evening he reached the edge of the 
mountain, and looking back, saw nothing 
but a sea of fog. But had it been clear, he 
might have seen a shower of dirt and grass 
flung high in theair, caused by Domingo in 
the act of resurrecting the remains of the 
lamb for his supper. 

Kate P. Sieghold. 
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“As Talked in the 
Sanctum” some- 
thing was said. re- 
‘| garding the long 
standing trouble be- 
.| tween our sister-re- 
public, Venezuela, 
and our robber an- 
cestor, Britain. The 
complaint therein 
voiced was not so much that England had taken 
forceful possession of fifty thousand square miles 
of Venezuela’s territory bordering on British 
Guiana, — for that was in line with England’s tradi- 
tional policy in dealing with weaker nations,—but 
that Mr. Cleveland and the Democratic Congress 
ignored the spirit of the Monroe Du ctrine and the 
repeated requests of Venezuela to act as arbitrator. 
It was said then that: “If the Monroe Doctrine 
meant anything, it means what it says, and this 
nation is expected by the civilized world to uphold 
it. France was driven out of Mexico, England 
should be driven out of Venezuela and Nicaragua.” 

It is now gratifying to read in the dispatches 
frem Washington that Cleveland’s delayed action 
in the matter has had some effect, at least in arous- 
ing the gratitude of Venezuela, if not in staying the 
grasping hands of Britain. 





President Crespo of Venezuela has sent a special 
message to the Congress of Venezuela concerning the 
attitude of the United States on the British-Vene- 
zuelan question. Immediately following the re- 
ceipt of the President’s message the Congress 
passed resolutions heartily thanking the United 
States for its sympathy and support. 

We trust that it is not big sympathy and small 
support. However, Venezuela appears satisfied, for 
President Crespo’s Message reads :— 

_ The high powers of the United States have just 
given, in the pending question between Venezuela 
and England, a signal proof of the extent to which 
the principle of human justice prevails among that 
great people. The chief magistrate of that power- 
ful republic,being persuaded « f the great peril which 





is involved for American interests through a pro- 
longation of a conflict of such a grievous nature, 
expressed in his message to Congress the strong 
wish of inducing Great Britain to put an end to 
the dispute by arbitration. 

In the House of Representatives there was in- 
troduced in consequence a resoluticn which has 
been inserted in the yellow book of Venezuela, and 
in the terms of which is disclosed the noblest in- 
terest toward seeing the controversy closed in con- 
formity with justice and reason. The resolution 
earnestly recommends to the two contending parties 
the adoption of the course indicated by the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States in or- 
der to peacefully settlethe dispute. The legisla- 
tive act referred to was approved by both chambers 
and President Cleveland affixed his signature and 
the seal thereto on the 21st of February. Such 
tokens of the spirit of justice with which the trans- 
cendent question of the Guiana boundaries is studied 
and considered by the President and legislature of 
the great northern republic require from Venezuela 
a significant act of special gratitude, which only 
you can sanction, so as to express the wish of the 
ag of Venezuela. Certain, I feel this idea will 

ave the most enthusiastic acceptance in the 
hearts our most worthy legislators. 


It is to be hoped that Venezuela’s thanks will 
not fall on deaf ears and that England will haul 
down her flag from an American republic’s terri- 
tory. 


Senators Stewart, Jones, Du- 


The bois, Shoup, and Pettigrew, 
Silver are, according to the inter- 
Issue. viewers, in deadly earnest on 


the silver question, are tired 
of talking and intend to fight the question out at 
the polls. They are ready to leave the old parties 
and unite under the banner of a new party, and it 
is reported, are to start or buy a big New York 
journal and make it their organ. It is interesting 
to note what predictions men like Senator Stewart 
and ex-Congressman Sibley of Pennsylvania make 
as to the future of their new party. 
Senator Stewart boldly states : — 


We are bound to win if we unite. The only 
hope of the gold combination, consisting of the 
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dominant factors of the two old parties remaining 
in power, either under the name of Republicans 
or Democrats, is to keep the silver forces divided 
It is only through a division of the friends of sil- 
ver that the gold elensent can hope to maintain its 
supremacy. 

The Republicans and Democrats in the next 
campaign will have a difficult task in finding a 
“straddler on the financial question.” Both Reed 
and McKinley have failed them, and with Harri- 
son’s gold record back of him he is out of the race. 

The gulf between gold monopoly and the shrink- 

age of fortunes, penury, and want, of the masses 
grows wider every year, and “straddlers” find 
themselves in danger of the fate of Pharoah. The 
impossibility of converting the gold leaders of the 
two old parties to bimetallism is becoming more 
apparent every day. Last year free-coinage Re- 
sublicans of the West thought they had converted 
fr. Reed to their principles. They were very 
happy for a while, and pointed to many things as 
an evidence of his support of their ideas. Now, 
however, they sadly confess that his vote for the 
Cleveland gold bonds has forced them to give 
him up. 
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VERNAL VERSE. 


WoULD-BE poets now are rhyming — 
Rhyming thoughts in vernal rime, 
While the barefoot boy is climbing — 

Climbing limbs in every clime. 


Furrowed farmers now are plowing — 
Plowing furrows with their plows; 

Politicians come low bowing— 
Bowing lower than the boughs. 


Plant the lettuce crisp and curly — 
Let us plant the cur, 

So he will not call us early, 
Nor curtail the catbird’s purr. 


Bluejays, gay, are loudly singing — 
Singing songs no “jay ” could sing ; 

Buds and bull-frogs now are springing — 
Springing in the gentle spring. 


W. C. Campbell. 
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A New Story of California.' 


Horace Annesley Vachell, whose name and work 
is so well known to OVERLAND readers, has written 
a novel of Californian life that will be found pleas- 
ant reading. The Model of Christian Gay' is, as 
the author classes it in his sub-title, “A Study of 
Certain Phases of Life in California,” — phases 
that have become familiar to California readers 
who have read with ever increasing delight his 
clever sketches that have appeared from time to 
time in the OVERLAND under the general title of 
** Chronicles of San Lorenzo,” 


1The Model of Christian Gay. 
Vachell. 


By Horace Annesley 
London: Richard Bentley & Son: 1895 
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The plot of the novel under review is carefully 
elaborated and skillfully handled. The brothers 
Gay, an artist and a singer, go to Southern Cali- 
fornia for rest and recreation. In the mountains 
they come across a beautiful young woman — half 
American, half Spanish, who has a drunken train 
robber for a husband. The brothers make up 
with the husband in order to paint the wife. Then 
follow complications expected and unexpected. The 
husband is at last caught in one of his professional 
idiosyncrasies and lodged in the county jail, from 
which he escapes to the Mexican border. The 
beautiful wife, who has been falsely told that she 
is not a wife, starts for San Francisco, where she is 
to be met later by the musical brother. An elderly 
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admirer of the woman, however, shoots the young 
man in the back; for which he is lynched. The 
painter Gay, who is the hero of the book, a man 
of high principles, finds Virginia-in San Fran- 
cisco, and, although they confess their love for 
one another, persuades her to join her drunken 
husband in Mexico, with whom she is happy ever 
afterward. One can hardly believe that a woman 
of Virginia Smith’s beauty and character would 
sv easily give up her love for Christian Gay and 
seek a man whom she was forced to marry, and 
who was far below her in the social scale, simply 
because she was asked. The husband had not one 
redeeming quality. Christian Gay had better ad- 
vised her to have taken in washing and maintained 
her independence and self-respect. 

The descriptions of California scenery and cli- 
mate are well done, and the character drawing is 
admirable. Yet one misses the light, humorous 
touch found in “ Chronicles of San Lorenzo,” and 
finds a certain amateurish handling of phrases and 
sentences that have been overcome in his later 
work. Judging from the two productions,— T'he 
Model of Christian Gay and ‘Chronicles of San 
Lorenzo,”— it is easy to see that the writer's forte 
is short stories, which, however, is not meant as a 
left-handed compliment, as all his work is far 
above the average. On the whole, Mr. Vachell 
has written a clever story and one that will find a 
ready sale. It is light, graceful and dramatic. 


Piccino.' 


Mrs. FrANcEs Hopcson Burnert has placed 
the little ones of the country under new obliga- 
tions. Piccino and Other Child Stories are among 
the best of the stories of their kind that have ap- 
peared since “Little Lord Fauntleroy” set the 
world to laughing and crying. The awful “Two 
Days in the Life of Piccino” are enough to com- 
mand the heartfelt sympathy of any little lover of 
mud pies and pets. Piccino was a beautiful little 
Italian beggar, who was adopted by a rich young 
English resident of the Italian Riviera. Piccino 
was forced to give up his lovely dirty donkey, 
troup of lovely dirty play mates, and his older 
brother’s trousers, to be dressed in a Fauntleroy 
suit and given two baths a day. He was not even 
allowed to eat garlic. Nature revolted at the end 
of two days, and Piccino ran away, back to his 
donkey and his begging. The other stories are, 
‘*The Captain’s Youngest,” “Little Betty’s Kitten 
Tells Her Story,” and “How Fauntleroy Oc- 
curred.” The book is well bound and charmingly 
illustrated. 


1Piccino. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. New York: 


Charles =cribner’s Sons: 1894. 
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American Book-Plates.? 


THE interest in book-plates has grown apace in 
America since the renaissance of the cult some 
ten years ago, and today the collection and study 
of them is practiced by a considerable number, as 
readers of the article on this subject in the Decem- 
ber, 1894, number of the OVERLAND know. 

Nothing demonstrates the progress in this and 
kindred subjects so forcibly as the fact that such a 
work as American Book-Plates is already possible. 
In spite of the fact that there is much to be yet 
unearthed concerning American plates, the field. is 
as completely covered and the subject as fully set 
forth, in this work, as painstaking research and the 
careful collating of authorities could do it, and the 
thoroughness displayed makes it safe to say that at 
no time in the future wil] this admirable treatise 
lose its prestige as an authority. That the work is 
of interest to the layman, as well as of value to 
the specialist, must be attributed to the pleasing, 
unincumbered style in which it is written, and to 
the intrinsic fascination of the subject itself, which 
no one who may dip in it can doubt. 

The illustrations from copper and wood number 
one hundred and eighty, and moreover, a great 
number of plates are fully described. “ Recent 
Examples” are taken separately from the “ Early 
American Book-Plates,” of which a list is given, 
with detailed descriptions and notes on the owners, 
etc., comprising one thousand plates known to col- 
lectors. Early engravers and their work are care- 
fully treated, the chapter devoted to them being 
one of the most satisfactory in the book. ‘‘ Book- 
Plates of Special Interest” and ‘‘ Name-labels 
and Mottoes” are given chapters to themselves, 
the latter heading covering a great number of 
curious verses and maxims, which constitute a 
phase of the subject not previously touched upon 
to any extent in America. Historical and heraldic 
data are treated, throughout, with discrimination, 
and the comments are well considered. A particu- 
larly valuable feature is the exhaustive biblio- 
graphies at the end of the volume. The book is 
printed in large type and made up in the usual 
excellent manner of Macmillan & Co. 


Gibson’s Drawings.’ 


CHARLES DANA Gipson has published a collection 
of eighty-four drawings. Mr. Dana has done much 
for art in general and the illustrative art in par- 
ticular. He has elevated the standard and given 
an impetus to all American endeavor and has 


2American Book-Plates. B 
Macmiilan & Co.: London an 


Charles Dexter Allen. 
New York: 194. 


3A Notable Book. A collection of 7 koa drawings 
by C. D. Gibson. le Be 


R. H. Russell and Son, 
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placed his own particular style of work as the first 
of a school in illustrating. He has established 
the American girl as the highest ideal of the 
beautiful woman,—where she belongs—and the 
nation should give thanks to Mr. Gibson. The 
book should be in the studio of every artist and on 
the library table of every American citizen. It is 
a simple question of patriotism. 

While all of Mr. Gibson’s work has that pecu- 
liar swing, so entirely his own, he has unconsciously 
imbibed the “chic” of the Parisian school on his 
recent visit to the Continent, and has become a 
cosmopolitan rather than an American. This is 
exceedingly regretable and is especially notice- 
able in his later works. 


One Thousand Dollars a Day.' 


One Thousand Dollars a Day, by Adeline Knapp, 
is a dainty bit of reading, —dainty, because de- 
spite the author’s effort to be severe and to seem 
pedantic in the sub-title, “Stories in Practical 
Economics,” she succeeds in delighting the reader, 
another demonstration that women can teach al- 
most anything with grace. The author is a close 
observer and has evidently quite digested the 
thoughts of the greatest writers on this “ eternal 
grievance.” But to address that mysterious power 
which capriciously gives one fellow a beefsteak 
where he has no teeth to chew it, while another, 
whose teeth are strong enough to chew sole leather, 
has not a crust of bread, is merely falling into the 
rail of Job: “St velit cum eo contendere, non respon- 
dit ei ad unum e mille.” The monster cares noth- 
ing for the whines of the beast ; it is his brag to be 
unjust, “and what are you going to do about it?” 
That the book is clever, well worth reading, is 
freely admitted; that it aims at truth, goes with- 
out saying ; that it may arouse the people to a spell 
of thinking, is quite probable; but that it will im- 
prove our lamentable condition is not so certain. 

That one thousand dollars a day scheme is clever 
as a plea for the co-operative system ; it is good in 
style, and in thought far above the ordinary “spe- 
cialty writer,” but the treuble with the theory is 
that human nature is an uncontrollable beast ; and 
money like water seeks its level. The “labor 
token”’ is like a dull piece of steel, which is dan- 
gerous because of its potentiality of becoming a 
keen-edged dagger. Gold is not a whit better than 
brass, without the sanction of governments. And 
if our Constitution had said that “brass shall be 
the legal tender of the United States” there is no 
doubt but that Burton would have had to carry 


1 One Thousand Dollars a Day. By Adeline Knapp, 
Boston ; Arena Publishing Co.: 1894. 
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home a thousand pieces of brass daily until further 
notice. It isnot a question of coin, but of indo- 
lence and vice on one side and brains and rapacity 
on the other. 

The most touching sketch in the book is the one 
sarcastically styled “Getting Ahead,” because it 
speaks boldly of a crying wrong that goes almost 
unnoticed. That foreigner whose life blood a giant 
polypus in shape of an invisible syndicate is suck- 
ing away, and who is goaded into crime by that 
soulless wretch, called an ‘‘ agent,” deserves special 
notice. Miss Knapp might have written more, 
much more upon this subject. 

The howling striker is an ass, whose bray excites 
no sympathy. Thoughts spent upon him are as 
useless as are his own periodical cowardly efforts. 
The striker lives in the midst of civilization. Un- 
cultured, with a mind and soul untrained for any 
mental effort, he remains a beast of burden. But 
his wife and daughters desire to imitate the fash- 
ion of the rich, and thereby create that jugger- 
naut of our society, jealousy and discontent. 

The former, on the other hand, makes no pre- 
tensions; he lives in nature's bosom and creates 
the nervus rerum for the sharksin the city. Thrice 
cursed is he who thus besmirches the divine es- 
cutcheon, which is stamped upon the most brutish 
of men. The freight agent and the syndicate 
agent are animals as vicious as they are sleek. 
Here is the proper coign of vantage for writers 
and thinkers of Adeline Knapp’s stamp. One 
Thousand Dollars a Day is worth re-reading. 


Bread From Stones.’ 


WHILE the German scientists as a rule have 
earned their reputation for careful, plodding, 
abundantly verified work, it is also true that some 
Germans that desire to be considered scientists are 
capable of putting forth a specious theory, with 
small attempt at proof and by a bold begging of 
all questions regarding it claim to have established 
a new discovery. The example that calls out this 
reflection is a small book mainly made up from 
the writings of Julius Hensel. Hensel’s theory is 
that the use of decayed animal and vegetable- mat- 
ter as food for plant life is so injurious as to be re- 
sponsible for the increasing prevalence and num- 
ber of human maladies; and a whole train of evils 
beside. He advocates the use of stone meal, or 
finely pulverized rock, as a fertilizer, and claims 
that the bread thus made from stones is more 
abundant, more economical, and more wholsome. 
Nowhere in his book is there more than the bare 


2Bread from Stones. Translated from the German of 
Julius Hensel and others, Philadelphia: A. J. Tafe!: 1894. 
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assumption that the using over and over again of 
the same chemical material in plants and animals 
causes any deterioration in the material. Nowhere 
are there any figures given as to the cost of mak- 
ing the meal and transporting it, with all its use- 
less components, to the farm,—the prime factor in 
the economic consideration of the availability of 
stone meal. But beside these fatal omissions are 
many statements that the agricultural chemists say 
are untrue and directly opposed to experience. 
Examples of these are contained in the discussion 
of nitrogen and nitrogenous ammonia on pp. 46-47. 
It is not true that, “It. is demonstrable that nitro- 
genous ammonia is injurious,’—to plant life— or 
that, “nitrogen is unnecessary as a fertilizer for the 
growth of plants ifthe soil contains a sufficiency 
of fixed basis substances”; or that plants, ‘‘ receive 
un ample supply of the complementary nitrogen 
from the air, four fifths of which consists of nitro- 
gen.” 


- 4 
Paine.’ 

Senor ZEBALLOs, well known in this country 
as the Minister of the Argentine Republic at 
Washington and as ex Secretary of State to our 
sister Republic, has written a charming story of 
life on the pampas of the South which has lately 


been translated by Mme. Menjou and published in 
Paris. 


The story of Paine in the hands of its brilliant 
author becomes more than a story,—the love of 
Liberato Perez for Panchita is woven into an elab- 
orate study of the socialand political organization 
of the Araucanian tribes, those fierce native war- 
riors to the south of the Argentine Republic. 
Under the able guidance of the chief Painé the 
natives have acquired a degree of military profici- 
ency that places them on an equal footing with the 
troops of the Federation, Liberato Perez,- an 
Argentinian, joins the revolution of 1830, which 
the tyrant Kosas promptly subdues with the 
cruelty usually practiced by the rulers of Central 
and South American peoples. Perez escapes to 
the south only to be captured by the forces of the 
Indian Chief Painé, founder of the dynasty of the 
Zorros (Foxes), where he remains a captive for 
eight years. Here he becomes enamored of the 
queen, a white woman. At the death of the chief, 
Perez and Panchita escape on some of the dead 
Painé’s horses. Here the author leaves us in the 
dark as to the future movements of the hero and 
heroine. The word painting is intensely local, 


the descriptive and historical sketch, interesting. 


’Painé. Translated into French from the Spanish of Es- 
Quantin: Paris: 


tanislao S. Zeballos. 1895. 
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‘Mr. Alfred Paris, the illustrator, assists the author 
in a most able manner, the drawings being beauti- 
ful studies in half-tone. The book is full of inter- 
est and the reader catches his breath at its rather 
sudden ending. “Relmt’’ has been written as a 
sequel. Seiior Zeballos, the author, is the founder 
of the Instituto Geografico and the Sociedad Cientifica 
Argentina. He has written several scientific books 
that have an international reputation. 


On the Hurricane Deck.’ 


On the Hurricane Deck is a story of an im- 
possible young English woman who marries 
an unimpressionable musician who is constantly 
seeking revenge for the waywardness of his 
spouse by thumping the life out of any piano at 
hand. The wife, besides falling in love with an 
hysterical individual who reciprocates the affec- 
tion, goes about addressing everybody with brutal 
familiarity. After an interval of piano thumping, 
enlivened by an honest confession of the lover, the 
whole “ mise en scene” is removed to Florida. 
The husband loses his all in a land speculation 
that turns out a corner in alligators and lizards ; 
this, strangely enough, causes his wife suddenly to 
fall in love with her much neglected husband, and 
in a dismissal of the bad man. This concludes the 
story: the bad man goes to the beach, lies in the 
sun, and covers himself with sand. Our description 
may not follow the thread of the story throughout, 
but the backbone is given. Any one fond of the 
hysterical style of novel can find it in On the 
Hurricane Deck to his or her heart’s content. 


The Panglima Muda. 


‘*This vivid picture, or series of pictures, is en- 
riched with the Oriental touch of the preternat- 
ural, which long ‘and intimate association with 
the natives enables the author to give with a pre- 
raphaelite regard for actual conditions and yet with 
the Eastern absorption of the actual in the ideal.” 
Midland Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“A readable work on the Pahang rising, possess- 
ing great interest, with good illustrations.’’ Lon- 
don and China Telegraph. 

‘* Many strange incidents and unfamiliar scenes 
well described, coupled with an easiness in style, 
makes the story of The Panglima Muda delightful 
reading. The volume is handsomely illustrated 
by Pierre N. Boeringer.” T'he Monitor, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

«© * , * isa delightful romance, dressed in 
warm coloring of Eastern life, and to the Ameri- 


20n the Hurricane Deck. By A. W. —* The Mas- 
cot Publishing Company, New York: 
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can reader has the advantage of an entire absence 
of the British flavor which permeates nearly all 
literature of that quarter of the world. It is full 
of action, never dull or uninteresting; and alto- 
gether most entertaining.” Kansas City Journal. 


«© * , * is vigorously told and never dull.” 
Springfield Republican. 

‘** Mr. Wildman can claim to have discovered a 
new field for the novelist. The Malayan Peninsula 
is a land of adventure and romance to every school 
boy, and The Panglima Muda follows out that idea 
and that stirs the blood of the reader, young or 
old.” Echoes, Elmira, N Y. 


The White Company.' 


The White Company is a picture of England 
under Edward III (1327-1377) and his illustrious 
son, the Black Prince. Its historical action is 
found in the attempt of the Black Prince in 
France to place the exiled Pedro the Cruel, 
King of Castile, firmly on the throne that had been 
seized by his brother, Henry of Trastamara. The 
event that the story lea 1s up to is the defeat of the 
Spanish and French under the famous Constable 
Du Guesclin by the Black Prince and his great 
lieutenant, Chandos, at Navarrete in Spain on the 
third of April, 1367. 

Mr. Doyle in his novels “ Micah Clarke” and 
The White Company has done much toward popu- 
larizing English history, and making the names of 
English Cavaliers and heroes familiar, What 
Dumas and Hugo have accomplished for French 
history Doyle is doing for our own, for as we read 
the glowing pages of The White Company, we 
Americans cannot but share the pride of our Eng- 
lish cousins in the heroic deeds of our common 
ancestors. The White Company really attempts 
more than any of Dumas’ novels,—it tries to mir- 
ror the life of the age not only in the court and 
army but in the cloister,on the farm,and in the high- 
ways. It goes straight into the heart of the every 
day life of England in the fourteenth century; 
when Norman and Saxon were fast becoming one 
people, and the days of feudalism and chivalry 
were drawing to a close. 

Sir Nigel Loring is a knight of the Bayard 
type ‘sans peur et sans reproche.” Knighthood to 
him meant to be good, brave, loyal, just, generous, 
and gentle, to champion the church to protect the 
ladies, and to redress the wrongs of widows and or- 
phiwns. Whether on the highways of England, on 
the marshes of France,or in the wild pass of Ronces- 
valles, he is ever on the outlook for an honorable 


‘The White Company. By A. Conan Doyle. New 
New York: Harper & Brothers: 1895. 





encounter with some “gentle knight” that may 
bring him “credit and advancement.” He is the 
highest type of the chivalry whose ideal was valor, 
loyalty, courtesy, and munificence,— whose ex- 
ample softened warfaré, inculcated honor and 
truth, and raised woman to be the equal and com- 
panion of man. / It is good to have such a figure 
in fiction, for it stands out clear and true among 
the braggarts, and swaggerers that we are brought 
up to look upon as types of the knights of old 
England and France. Sir Nigel is likewise fortu- 
nate in his squire, it is like master like man. 
Alleyne Edricson, cloister-bred squire and son-in- 
law to the famous warrior, is the character around 
which all the events of the book cluster. He is as 
brave as he is gentle and makes a worthy second 
to his master in all their fierce forays in France and 
Spain. Aylward is the type of the valiant soldier 
of furtune and Hordle John of the sturdy British 
yeoman. 

The thrilling scenes of the novel are the defense 
of the keep by Sir Nigel, Du Guesclin, and their 
squires, in the Chateau of Villefranche and the 
battle of the White Company against the entire 
strength of the Spanish army on a small hill in 
the Cantabrian Mountains. The love interest of the 
book is small, the interest of the story lying in the 
vivid descriptions of the life and motives of the 
times. 


Prince de Joinville’s Memoirs.’ 


THERE is acertain fascination about the Me- 
moirs of the Prince de Joinville that clusters about 
the autobiographies of all who have been born or 
lived among great events and historic characters. 
The diaries, memoirs, and autobiographies, of pro- 
fessional statesmen and diplomats are too common 
to cause comment, but a work like that of the son 
of Louis Philippe, which narrates the impressions 
and acts of one who was brought up within the 
mysterious shadow of the “divine right of kings,” 
is almost a curiosity. It is more than a peep into 
a king’s closet; it is looking through a king’s eyes 
out upon ourselves. One cannot but wonder if 
royalty enjoys the continual round of reviews, 
salutes, parades, and march pasts, that follows them 
from the cradle to the grave. De Joinville, in the 
character of a king’s son, was the recipient of all 
these attentions, and he tells you modestly enough 
how he would run ’cross-lots, or pretend to be sick, 
to evade them. He talks of the historical charac- 
ters of France from 1824 on in an easy flowing 
style that is both dignified and amusing. He is 


2 Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co.: 1s¥5. For sale by Wm. Doxey. 
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not a politician, but a sailor, and he has more to 
say of the incidents of the cruises than of the cab- 
inet. His descriptions of his stay, at different 
times, in America are charming. While a firm 
believer in monarchy, he was at the same time an 
ardent admirer of republican institutions as he 
found them in this country. His remarks about 
Napoleon the Great, Napoleon III. and others 
who were rivals of his house, are always fair, even 
kindly. The tone of the entire book is healthy, 
never vindictive, and it is free from scandal. The 
book is both instructive and enjoyable, and gives 
one new ideas of the purple. It is admirably ren- 
dered into English by Lady Mary Lloyd. 


Garden ind Forest.’ 


Garden and Forest for 1894 comes to us in a neat 
cloth-bound volume of upwards of 500 pages 
quarto. Its contents are varied, covering the entire 
range of horticulture, landscape art, and forestry ; 
and the information is of a practical character. 
Many of the articles are illustrated, particularly 
those relating to plants and shrubs with which 
the public generally are not familiar. The pub- 
lishers have shown excellent judgment in the 
selection of their material and in the arrangement 
of the various departments ; hence those interested 
in the subjects treated will find the volume a good 
investment, as most of the articles contributed were 
written by specialists. 


Recent Verse. 


Life-Songs*, by Theron Brown, are not common- 
place poems, and here and there touch a level so 
high that the reader finds more fault with them for 
not keeping it than he might find with worse verse. 
They are at all events not specimens of the typical 
minor verse of the day—the graceful trifling 
which the reviewer has to say is fairly well done, 
Lut cannot remember anything about two weeks 
after he has read them. Life-Songs contains sin- 
cere and individual poetry with a characteristic 
musical quality (rarely at all subtle, and not with- 
out monotony by the time one has looked the vol- 
ume through), yet good in itself, and thought and 
expression that without being scholarly are yet ed- 
ucated; the expression of a man with literary 
background. The verse is perhaps at its best in 
ballad or other narrative whose inspiration is he- 
ro‘c and picturesque; but the sense of nature and 
her spiritual suggestiveness is often striking. 


‘Garden and Forest for 1894. The Garden and Forest 
Publishing Co : New York. 

2Life-Songs. By Theron Brown. Boston: 
ard.: 1894. 
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No poem in the whole collection impresses the 
present reviewer as much as “The Cataract 
Birds” (first published in the OvERLAND), possi- 
bly because no one that has seen Yosemite can 
read the lines without having their real vividness 
enhanced by memory of the scene itself. There is 
too much direct moralizing in the poems, and a 
number might have been omitted with advantage 
to the literary quality of the collection. Yet it is 
likely, though, that with a sterner critical analysis 
of his work Mr. Brown would have lost something 
in the spontaneity that is a merit of the book. 


Drifting in Dreamland* is a book of verse by a 
local versifier of which the least said the better. 
The fact that it is a home production and that the 
author naively admits that the so called poems 
were written while the author was quite young 
may serve as some little excuse for this brief re- 
view. Some of the verses are on theosophy, an 
explanatory epitome on which concludes the book. 
What is meant by ‘‘ Hairy Baptists” and why the 
suggestive asterisks in the “Southern Cross ’’? 
The haunting suspicion comes that one is about to 
fall on a joke in the “ Dialect” Verses, but no such 
relief cheers the lonely reader. There is, however, 
one fact. buried in “Shasta” that the world and 
geologists have long yearned to know: the author 
says Atlantis sank when Shasta rose. Mark ye 
this, men of science. There are some few good 
lines, but the best, and that is saying but little, is 
“* Fate: "— 


O! sullen sea, that flingest thy waves 
Against the adamantine rock 

Which age on age thy fury braves, 
Canst thou forbear the hopeless shock ? 


O! brooklet, murmuring thro’ the lea 
Where buttercups and pansies grow, 
The gray, dead sea awaiteth thee, 
Yet canst thou stay thine onward flow ? 


The verses are so bad that they are laughable. 


The most interesting book of minor verse that 
has lately come to our notice is Chocorua’s Tenants *, 
by Frank Bolles, well known as the librarian of 
Harvard. It is not the man of books, however, 
that appears in these verses, but the lover of moun- 
tains and birds, —the lover we say, but we might 
better say the neighbor and familiar friend. In 
something over a dozen chapters of unaffected and 
readable blank verse in the meter of Hiawatha, Mr. 
Bolles characterizes sundry birds of the Chocorua 


3Driftings in Dreamland. By Jerome A. Anderson. 
The Lotus Pub. Co: San Francisco,: 1894. 

4Chocorua’s Tenants. By Frank Bolles. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895. 
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region,— the crows, the grouse, the swallows, the 
kingfishers, etc.,-— their haunts, their habits, their 
personal charater, so to speak. It is very interest- 
ing, very lifelike, and original, without the least 
straining after originality ; traits always refreshing 
to meet in minor verse. 

We can hardly say as much for Song Blossoms, ' 
by Julia Anna Walcott. Songs of Dusk and Dawn, * 
by Walter Malone, and Christmas Eve and Other 
Poenis,* by C. Maurice Stebbens which are of very 
much the same character as many that fall annually 
to the reviewer’s lot. Perhaps all three have more 
real zeal and feeling than usual; they are not of the 
kind that devotes itself to finished meter and 
phrase, and labors much to turna neat conceit. All 
have been written with a good dealof fluency and 
metrical sense. Songs of Dusk and Dawn is the 
most youthful and lavish, and has a marked feel- 
ing for beauty, and some abandon in love lyrics, 
but there are only two or three notes, and these be- 
come monotonous. The woman's has more good 
cheer than either of the others, more range, and a 
comfortable sort of every day versification that if 
not really poetry, is yet the sort of thing that 
makes many a newspaper verse-corner readable. 
Most of all it has a real friendship with the grow- 
ing things of hedge and wayside. All three have a 
good deal of refinement and intelligence, though 
neither has that final delicacy that we call literary 
finish. Sappho and Other Songs* is a Californian 
pro luction,— a defense of poesy, or a plea for the 
poet, cast into the form of paraphrases of frag- 
ments from Sappho ; or rather, original poems sug- 
gested by these fragments. The writer, we should 
judge, knows them only in translation, for there is 
not the least evidence of classical cultivation about 
the verse, it is by no means illiterate, and the 
meter is smouth, but it is very dilute, and hardly 
worth the writing, except for the writer’s pleasure. 
We might perhaps say much the same of Oklahoma 


1 Song Blossoms. By Julia Anna Wolcott. Boston: 

Arena Publishing Company : 1895. 
2 Songs of Dusk and Dawn. By Walter Malone. 

falo: Charles Wells Moulton: 1895 
_ 3 Christmas Eve, and Other Poems. 
Stebbins, Salt Lake City: 1894. 

4Sappho, and Other Songs. By L.B. Pemberton. Los 
Angeles: ‘Times-Mirror Printing House: 1895. 
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and Other i whose avowed purpose, like 
that of “Sappho,” 


To ope “ae, cage where a heartless age . 
Hath chained the birds of singing. 


But any book of verse from Oklahoma has an in- 
terest; and it is not bad verse at all, either, only 
commonplace. It is written by the Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, and he prefixes not only this title, but his 
portrait, which shows him an amiable and promis- 
ing young fellow. The sentiment of the verses is 
cheerful and high-minded. 


After reading the little book of verses entitled 
In Sheltered Ways®* one cannot but think that the 
author has spun the poetic thread of his talent 
through the woof of a great deal of what news- 
paper men call “ padding.” It is a small talent, 
but confidently paraded, and bravely the type mus- 
ter on each dainty page. Though the ideas are occa- 
sionally pretty, the verses lack the poetic turn, the 
undefinable rhythm that carries one with it. They 
have a hurried, underdone air, and it seems such a 
pity to bundle up such delicate little fancies in 
such awkward, word-littered verse. One gets 
quite absorbed in the hand to hand combat between 
the poetic idea and the requirements of meter and 
rhyme. There are gome lines that one rather 
resents as doubtfully humorous :— 

Lord, how the children weep, 
God, how the people are groaning. 

But amidst the verse desert our poet sings us a 
few chords that ring sweetly and truly. “The 
Hermit Thrush” is the best :— 

What angel poured that melody 

Into thy small, warm heart, O, happy bird ? 

What tones of heavenly music hast thou heard 

That so singest with such fine harmony, 

Teaching the flowery valley to rejoice 

And thrill responsive to thy silver voice ? 

The verses have a modest air that rather attracts, 
and makes one wish that the author would polish 
and refine upon his talent, here half hidden. 


5Oklahoma and Other Poems. By Freeman E. Miller. 
Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton: 1895. 

6In Sheltered Ways. By C. J. Donahoe. 
Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo. 
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La Conversation des Enfants. By Chas. P. DuCroquet, 


author of “A French Grammar,’ “‘ Le Francais par Ja 
Conversation,” etc., 12 mo. cloth, 152 pages, 75 cents. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. 


This work is composed of eighty conversational 
lessons, each of which is derived from a model sen- 
tence at its beginning. A vocabulary for memorizing 
is also arranged with each lesson. At the end of 
the volume are a series of simple. short stories and 
poems, and a complete vocabulary. 


All book lovers, whether makers or buyers, will 
enjoy George Hamlin Fitch’s charming book chat 
in the San Francisco Chronicle each Sunday. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they have in 
preparation an illustrated edition of Captain Mar- 
ryat’s famous story, Mr. Midshipman Easy. The 
designs for the book will be prepared by represen- 
tative American artists. 


Mr. Crawford’s new novel, The Ralstons, which 
is, it will be remembered, the promised continua- 
tion of Katharine Lauderdale, has gone into a sec- 
ond edition, only a week after its publication. It 
is said that there were 12,000 advance orders for it 
on the day of its publication. 


Mrs. Deland, the author of “ Philip and His 
Wife,” was born in Pittsburg, Pa., her maiden 
name being Campbell. Her husband, Louis F. 
Deland, is a New Englander and a Harvard 
graduate. She does not write from necessity 
as her husband is ableto keep up a home in Boston 
and a summer place at Kennebunkport. She” 
writes slowly and rewrites often. So long a time 


elapsed between the appearance of her famous 
novel, “John Ward, Preacher,” and “Sidney,” 
that many supposed her to be a one-novel writer, 
and it has been fully three years since “ Sidney.” 
All her work shows the time she spends on it 
and makes one wish that more writers would fol- 
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low, where they could, her leisurely and painstak- 
ing example. 


G. Hamlen, in the Pilot (Boston), says of ‘‘ The 
Panglima Muda”: “Once begin the book, 
once enter its tropical world, and retreat is impos- 
sible until the end comes, and it comes so soon that 
one wishes that the small volume were much 
larger. Mr. Wildman has written a few short 
stories of Malaya, but this is his first novel. It is 
to be hoped that he will soon give it successors, 
and that he will not desert the field which he has 
taken for his own.” 


Brentano’s announce the immediate publication 
of a most comprehensive pamphlet on the Income 
Tax Law for ten cents a copy. The work will contain 
the text of the Income Tax law in full, and the 
Treasury Regulations relative to the collection of 
the same, together with the speech of Senator 
David B. Hill, delivered in the United States 
Senate, January 11th, 1895, on the execution of the 
law. Senator Hill’s speech is regarded as the best 
legal analysis and exposition of the law. 


The Book and News Dealer comes to us as fresh 
and as crisp a publication as any issued. The editor, 
Mr. W. E. Price, is a strong writer and an earnest 
partisan in anything he takes up. It is a matter 
of surprise that Mr. Price’s well direced efforts 
have not resulted in a greater breach in the ranks 
of the enemy. There are just as many copies of a 
certain cheap magazine sold in San Francisco to-day 
as at any time heretofore—at least, so the dealers 
tell us. 


Among the books prohibited from sale in Russia 
is Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 


Mr. John Rae, author of several works on econ- 
omical questions of the day, has written a new 
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biography of Adam Smith, which will be published 
shortly by Macmillan & Co. 


The Literary Digest (N. Y.) of January 19th 
makes two columns of extracts from Mrs. Mary J. 
Reidd’s critical essay, “Stedman and some of His 
British Contemporaries,” that appeared in the Jan- 
uary OVERLAND. 


A book, now in press, entitled ‘One Thousand 
Years of Hubbard History,” will shortly be issued 
by H. P. Hubbard, No. 38 Times Building, New 
York. Though largely genealogical, embracing 
English and American families, it is replete with 
tales of brave deeds of Hubbards in foreign and 
American wars, humorous incidents, interesting 
biographies, and prose and poetic quotations. It 
is almost a complete encyclopedia of Hubbard in- 
formation. The story of the origin of the name 
from a Norse Sea King in 866 is of intense dramatic 
interest. The book will be sold by subscription 
only. Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Eight new Old South Leaflets have just been 
added to the series published by the Directors of 
the Old South Studies in History, in Boston. 
These new leaflets are all reprints of documents re- 
lating to early New England history, as follows: 
Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster, Bradford’s 
First Dialogue, Winthrop’s “Conclusians for the 
Plantation in New England,” ‘‘New England’s 
First Fruits,” 1643, John Eliot’s “ Indian Grammar 
Begun,” John Cotton’s “God’s Promise to His 
Plantation,” Letters of Roger Williams to Win- 
throp, and Thomas Hooker’s “Way of the Churches 
of New England.” 

These leaflets are a most welcome addition to 
the series in which so many valuable original doc- 
uments, otherwise hard to obtain, are now fur- 
nished at the cost of a few cents. The Old South 
Leaflets are rendering our historical students and 
all of our people a great service. The numbers of 
the eight leaflets, 48 to 55, remind us how large 
and important the collection has already become. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish immediately, in 
their “Columbia University Biological Series,” 
Fishes, Living and Fossil, and introductory study, 
by Bashford Dean, Ph. D. Columbia, Instructor 
in Biology, Columbia College. This work has 
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been prepared to meet the needs of the general 
student for a concise knowledge of the fishes. It 
contains a review of the four !arger groups of the 
strictly fishlike forms, Sharks, Chimeroids, Tele- 
ostomes, and the Dipnoans, and adds to this a 
chapter on Lampreys. It presents in figures the 
prominent members, living and fossil, of each 
group; illustrates characteristic structures; adds 
notes upon the important phases of development, 
and formulates the views of investigators as to re- 
lationships and descent. The recent contributions 
to the knowledge of extinct fishes are taken into 
special account in the treatment of the entire sub- 
ject, and restorations have been attempted, as of 
Dinichthys, Ctenodus, and Cladoselache. The 
writer has also indicated diagrammatically, as far 
as generally accepted, the genetic relationships of 
fossil and living forms. The aim of the book has 
been mainly to furnish the student with a well- 
marked ground-plan of Ichthyology, to enable him 
to better understand special works, such as those 
of Smith, Woodward, and Giinther. The work is 
illustrated by over 3v0 figures, mainly from the 
writer's original pen-drawings. 


Other Books Received. 


Song Blossoms. By Julia Anna Wolcott. Bos- 
ton: Arena Publishing Co.: 1895. (For sale at 
Popular Book Store, 10 Post St., San Francisco.) 


Technique of the Drama. By Gustav Freytag. 


Translated by Elias G. McEwen, M. A. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co.: 1895. 
Dr. Judas. By Wm. Rosser Cobb. Jbid. 


The Divorce Mill, Py Henry Hozel and S. L. 
Lewis. New York: Mascot Publishing Co.: 1895. 
Military Career of Napoleon. By Montgomery 
B. Gibbs. Chicago: The Werner Co: 1895. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. By Captain 
Marryat. New York: Macmillan & Co: 1895. 
Oklahoma and other Poems. By Freeman E. 
Miller, A. M. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton: 


1895. 

Tale of Chloe. New York: Ward, Locke & 
Bowden: 1895. 
_ America’s Celebration. Chicago: W. B. Con- 
key Co.: 1894. 














